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new omananak entitle od, “mp he 
Opening of the Crystal Palace 
considered in some of its Rela- 





is to re epeat his protest against the restoration 
of Gothic buildings, now going on in Europe, 
and to propose the formation of an association 
organised so as to maintain active watchers in 
every important place, who should first furnish 
the society with a perfect account of every monu- 
ment of interest in the district, and afterwards 
furnish a periodical report on the state of these 
monuments, and of the changes proposed to be 
made on them; “the society then furnishing 
funds, either to buy, freehold, such buildirgs or 
other works of untransferable art as at any time 
might be offered for sale, or to assist their pro- 
prietors, whether private individuals or public 
bodies, in the maintenance of such guardianship 
as was really necessary for their safety; and 
exerting itself, with all the influence which such 
an association would rapidly command, to 
prevent unwise restoration and unnecessary 
destruction.” 

We said this was the main object of the 
pamphlet : in truth, however, beyond a proper 
protest against the ignorance which puts for- 
ward the Cryst al Palace as the result of a new 
order of architecture, it is its only object, occu- 
pying fifteen out of its nineteen pages, so that 
the title is a misnomer, and serves but to mis- 
lead. In the case of a less known and less 
earnest writer, this would be regarded as a sort 
of trick to take advantage of the life in a current 
topic. Mr. Ruskin is not likely to be so mis- 
represented, but it nevertheless seems to us to 
be an error in judgment open to animadversion. 

In his introduction the writer bears honourable 
testimony to the value of the extraordinary 
collection formed at Sydenham, and to the me- 
chanical ingenuity displayed in the erection of 
the Crystal Palace. 

“For the first time,” says he, “in the history 
of the world, a national museum is formed in 
which a whole nation is interested; formed on 
a scale which permits the exhibition of monu- 
ments of art in unbroken symmetry, and of the 
productions of nature in unthwarted growth,— 
formed under the auspices of science which can 
hardly err, and of wealth which can hardly be 
exhausted ; and placed in the close neighbour- 
hood of a metropolis overflowing with a popula- 
tion weary of labour, yet thirsting for know- 
ledge, where contemplation may be consistent 
with rest, and instruction with enjoyment.” 

And he properly estimates the influence of 
the institution on the minds of the working 
classes. ‘‘ How many hours once wasted may 
now be profitably dedicated to pursuits in 
which interest was first 
accidental display in the Norwood palace,—how 
many constitutions, almost broken, may be re- 
stored by the healthy temptation into the 
country air,—how many intellects, once dor- 
maut, may be roused into activity within the 
erystal walls, and how these noble results may 
go on multiplying and increasing and bearing 
fruit seventy times sevenfold, as the nation 
pursues its career,—are questions as full of 
hope as incapable of calculation.” 

Most fully do we accord in this belief, and 
most anxious are we that the thousands, taught 
should be led to avail them- 
selves of the advantages it offers. Here are 
illustrations of the works of all peoples and of 


‘how to observe,” 


* London : Smith. Elder. and Co. 1954 


‘all times, and weighty and valuable are the 


tions to the Prospects of Art,’”’* | 
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lessons they will teach, and the delights they will 
confer, if conscientiously and properly studied. 
Fach time that we walk through its glittering 
precincts we feel more fully its value as an 
educational institution, and greater fear lest 
this should be overlaid. An important step is 
s being made by affixing to each example concise 
particulars, its date and author’s name, as we 
early urged should be done. 
ness, however, is not with the palace, but the 
pamphlet. 

We go fully with the author in his desire to 
preserve the fine works of the past for the 
coming generations, and grieve with him at the 
tendency of modern improvements to make “a 
world without a record, and without a ruin ;” 
though we can scarcely suppose, as he does, that 
it is because there is something in the solemn 
aspect of ancient architecture, which in re- 
buking frivolity and chastening gaiety has be- 
eome at this time literally repa/sive to a large 
majority of the population of Europe :— 

* Examine,” he writes, “the direction which 
is taken by all the influences of fortune and of 
fancy, wherever they concern themselves with art, 
and it will be found that the real, earnest effort 
of the upper classesof European society is to make 
every place in the world as much like the Champs 
Elysées of Paris as possible. Wherever the 
influence of that educated society is felt, the old 
buildings are relentlessly destroyed ; vast hotels, 
like barracks, and rows of high, square-win- 
dowed dwelling-houses, thrust themselves for- 
ward to conceal the hated antiquities of the 
great cities of France and Italy. Gay prome- 
nades, with fountains and statues, prolong 
themselves along the quays once dedicated to 
commerce ; ball-rooms and theatres rise upon 
the dust of desecrated chapels, and thrust into 
darkness the humility of domestic life. And 
when the formal street, in all its pride of per- 
fumery and confectionary, has successfully con- 
sumed its way through the wrecks of historical 


‘monuments, and consummated its symmetry in 


awakened by some | 


into the 


‘mortar if you will; 


the ruin of all that once prompted to refleetion 
or pleaded for regard, the whitened city is 
yraised for its splendour, and the exulting in- 


vabitants for their patriotism—patriotism which | 


consists in insulting their fathers with forgetful- 
ness, and surrounding their children with temp- 
tation.” 

The value of an ancient building is not suf- 
ciently estimated ;—its importance as a land- 
mark in history, its power as a chastener of the 
feelings, and its worth as a teacher. New 
streets may be built at any time and any where, 
but the footprints of the past once destroyed 
can never be reproduced. 

Mr. Ruskin, however, goes farther than we 
do. In his previous work, already referred to, 
he says, the necessity for restoration is “a 
necessity for destruction. Accept it as such, 
pull the building down, throw its stones into 
neglected corners, make ballast of them, or 
but do it honestly, and do 
not set up a lie in their place ;” and in the pre- 
sent pamphlet he says the same thing, though 
not in such precise terms. Now, in the case of 
what is simply a memorial, this doctrine might, 
perhaps, be supported, although even then, if it 
were a beautiful design, it would surely be a 
matter for consideration whether, if it were 
utterly decaying, it would not be better to re- 
tain an honest restoration of it—even an artis- 
tic copy—than lose the “thing of beauty” alto- 
gether ? 


But in the case of our cathedrals and 


churches, to which the inquiry more particu- 
larly applies, these are structures with a pur- 
pose—structures ueeded—often with fine sound 
interiors, though crumbling t 


) ruin externaily ; 
and the apathy and lonor: mee of former times 
having failed to maintain them, we have no 
alternative but careful and artistic restoration. 
To discourage this is to commit wrong. To put 


mouths of the ni merous elass who 


Our present busi- | 


would do nothing the ery that the avkdienl 
who urges the necessity of restoration is but 
seeking to obtain “a large and steady income,” 
is as unwise as it is unjust, and should be com- 
bated by all who are interested in the architec- 
tural antiquities of the country. Care, of course, 
in such works, cannot be too constantly insisted 
on. These buildings belong to the heart of pos- 
terity. 

With regard to the association proposed by 
Mr. Ruskin, the conductor of this journal 
sought, some years ago, to lead the “ Society 
for Opening Public Monuments” to resolve 
itself into a society for their Preservation, and 
to arrange an organization throughout the 
country on the model of the French “ Historical 
Committeee of Arts and Monuments ;” but 
was not successful. At the present moment it 
might be effected with less difficulty, a central 
body entering into correspondence with the 
numerous provincial and continental archzo- 
logical and architectural associations which 
now exist. As to the provision of funds for 
the purchase of ancient buildings, we should not 
have much hope ; but great good might be done 
without this, by bringing public opimion to bear 
in favour of threatened antiquities. 

To those who have the care of our ancient 
edifices—shrines of thought, houses of memory— 
we would say, as we have often said before,— 
Maintain, in order that restoration may not be 
required; remove the causes of evil; keep the 
earth from the walls and the water from the 
roof; point the joimts, repair the decaying por- 
tions, and support the whole with a loving hand ; 
so shall they long remain to tell us of our fore- 
fathers, and how they thought and how they 
worked; to calm the thoughts of the eager 
strivers of to-day, and to gladden the hearts and 
tutor the eyes of thousands yet unborn. A 
Gothic church, says Coleridge, “ is the petrifac- 
tion of our religion.” Every old building is the 
petrifaction of a page of history: let us 
religiously preserve thei. 





THE FRENCH EXHIBITION OF 1855 
AND ENGLISH ARCHITECTS. 
Tue French have thrown down the gauntlet 

to the whole world, as we did in 1849, and 
invited the arts, manufactures, and commerce 
of every civilized nation to enter into competi- 
tion with her, and exhibit the productions of 
their skill and imtelligence at paris in 1855. 
With greater respect for the fine arts than we 
had, the French Government have set apart a 
spe ‘cial and no insignificant portion of the struc- 
ture to receive the works of the painter, the 
sculptor, the architect, engraver, medallist, and, 
in fact, of every class of the arts of design. 
For above 300 years the French Government 
have done all in their power to naturalise the 
arts in France as they are in Italy, and have 
spare -d no expense to further the studies of the 
artist, and afterwards by munificent commis- 
sions to render his talents available for the 
honour of the nation and delight and imstruction 
of the people. But there has also been a deeper 

purpose, and that has been to re nder France 
the centre of attraction for all Europe, and the 
yroductions of her artisans, in which taste could 
be displayed, such as to supersede those of any 
other country ; and the result has been that her 

textile fabrics, her paperhangings, and her fur- 
niture have exclusive possession of many foreign 
markets, and they obtain a preference on 
account of their elegance before others of even 
_ superior merit for texture and durability. 
| The glove is dow n then to our architects as 
it is to every other class of our artists, - it 
behoves them to be up and doing to indic 
their pretensions to take rank with the men of 
other countries. We have no apprehension of 
the result if our countrymen will only i justice 
to themselves. We have men of genius, men 
of earnest tem} 
when the op 
will but 2 


reat things, 
ortunity presents itself, if they 
ive themselves fair play. The 
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ture. They have shirked miserably almost 
every opportunity of embellishing the metro- 
polis, i where in other countries the authori- 
ties would have eagerly seized an occasion of 
erecting a fine monument, the cry here has been, 
for how little ean it be executed ? It is whispered 
already that the contemplated new buildings for 
Downing-street are to be as bare of adornment 
as possible, and perchance they will be of brick 
with scanty stone-dressings. IfGovernment be 
niggardly in such matters, it depresses and 
throws back individuals and public bodies, 
who become infected with the like spirit. 
London cannot vie with the monumental mag- 
nificence of Paris; but there are other fields of 
success open to our architects, and of these 
they have nobly availed themselves, and their 
productions may vie with those of other nations, 
that is in the application of architecture to the 
ordinary purposes and necessities of every-day 
life. We must leave royal palaces to the 
French, and the supremacy of sumptuousness 
of Roman Catholic splendour to her Madeleine, 
her Notre Dame de Lorette, or her 8S. Vincent 
de Paul, upon each of which several millions of 
francs have been expended. How rare the 
instance in which private, not municipal, mn- 
nificence has bestowed 40,000. upon any single 
church of the Anglican ritual. But we have. 
of late years built our thousand parish churches, 
and for ten or twenty or thirty thousand pounds 
we have seen spring up around us fanes, effective, 
practical, and eminently religious in sentiment : 
witness also our splendid clubs, our town-halls, 
axd county courts, some of our town residences 
and country houses, our prisons, hospitals, asy- 
iums, colleges, museums, and occasionally aunion 
workhouse. In each class of these we would 
undertake to find many specimens of enlarged 
intelligence and good taste. Germany may 
send her Walhalla, her glyptotheques and pina- 
cotheques, and other bid ap or pseudo- 
Italian or eaieudaal erections ; but we 
doubt whether, with the exception of her Berlin 
Museum and her Dresden theatre and picture 
gallery, and some of Schinkel’s noble efforts, 
she will maintain the glory that shines around 
fer name. Italy’s time is past for the present, 
to rise once more, we hope, and ere long to 
take her stand in the onward course of Europe’s 
progress in the arts and sciences. So we augur 
well for our countrymen, and trust they will 
not let the occasion slip. The Greeks of old 
engraved on slabs of marble and plates of brass 
the names of her gallant band of heroes who 
beat back the Persians, and the victors at the 
sacred games received special honours in their | 
native towns. The names of those of our archi- 
tects who now press forward to maintain the 
honour of their country and their art, will 
deserve to be enshrined. The nation will honour 
ihe zealous exertions of those who on French 
ground successfully contest the palm with the | 
wost distinguished men of all nations. 

The instructions issued are more precise and 
clear than we expected could be the case. The 
works contributed may consist of drawings or 
models of useful and ornamental architectural 
works or designs, in illustration of —1l. Modern 
subjects; 2. Studies from celebrated antiquities; 
3. Approved structural inventions, contributing 
to architectural beauty and magnificence; and 
4. Parts and details. Such works may have 
been executed at any period of the architect’s 
life, and may have been previously exhibited. 
In all cases the architect only is to be the 
exhibitor; and whatever models or designs are 
accepted for exhibition, must have been pro- 
fessionally tendered by architects of established 
reputation. In all drawings, unnecessary width 
of frame or margin must be avoided, and the 
frames must be rectangular 

Proposing exhibitors must, on or before the 
15th inst. send in, filled up, a form, which ean 
be procured from Marlborough House, contain- 
ing a description of the works proposed for 
exhibition, their size and value; which form 
must be sent in to Capt. Owen, and not to 
Paris, as no communications will be received on 
the subject but through the commissioner ap- 
pointed by each country for the purpose ; and 
every endeavour will be made to save all ex- 
hibitors individual trouble and expense, the 
conveyance to and from Paris, as also insurance, | 
being at the charge of the two Governments. | 


As of course the space for exhibition will to a 
certain extent be limited, a careful selection is 
indispensable: and we feel assured that the 
committee for architecture, appointed by the 
board, will exercise a sound discretion, con- 
sistent with the duty they have to perform of 
admitting only such works as shall be creditable 
to the English school, and ensure an honourable 
representation of the art and science of archi- 
tecture of the empire; but also so as to do 
justice to individual merit. The time for 
sending the various objects will be towards the 
end of the year. 

We feel confident that our architects, English, 
Scotch, and Irish, will nobly respond to the 
invitation of the French people, and earnestly 
co-operate in this national object of giving that 
position to English architecture, among the 
schools of Europe, which will place in a promi- 
nent point of view the skill, the intelligence, 
and taste of our countrymen: the opportunity 
lost can never be regained. Praise to those 
who do their best to vindicate the honour of 
Old England in any branch of intellectual 
excellence. 





ON THE TOPOGRAPHY AND ANTI- 
QUITLES OF CONSTANTINOPLE.* 

We now leave the Asiatic suburb of Con- 
stantinople, and for a general survey of 
the places I have so far described, I shall 
ask you to accompany me to the top of the 
Seraskicr’s tower (F).¢ It stands within the 
inclosure of the old Seraglio, and on the highest 
ground in Stamboul. From this advantageous 
position the spectator may trace the outlines of 
the seven hills on which the city of Constantine, 
like Rome, was built. The space occupied by 
these seven hills was divided into thirteen 
regions: the one on the opposite side of the 
canal made the fourteenth, a:though it was the 
thirteenth in numerical order. The XIV. regions 
vere, no doubt, in imitation of the internal 
arrangements of Rome, made by Augustus: by 
the help of the “ Notitia,” and by the measure- 
ments given in it, we may ascertain much of the 
topography of the ancient city. 

Tue Seven Hitts or ConstTantINopre. 

The number seven is all the resemblance that 
exists between the hills of Rome and those of 
Constantinople: no renown hovers above the 
Byzantine topography: the hills have not even 
names, and glory has not left so much as her 
twilight to preserve them from oblivion: they 
may, however, be traced, and their outlines be 
as strongly drawn as the Esquilie and Viminal, 
and the Quirinal of Rome, which is not saying 
much. <A topographical survey of the city of 
the East is not complete without them, but I 
shall do little more than point out to you their 
positions, by citing the most conspicuous build- 
ings which stand upon each. The first may be 
limited by the Seraglio walls, and comprises all 
the space on which St. Sophia and its appen- 
dages now stand (A): the second may be traced 
from the Mosque of Sultan Achmet (B), in a 
line towards the Osmanea(C); and the Beze- 
stein, “the burnt pillar,” to which we shall 
shortly return, stands on the most elevated part 
of it, and its outline may be followed towards 


the Propontes at the Tchatladi Capoussee (20) : | 


these two hills may be considered as comprising 
the site of the ancient Byzantium. The third 
hill is crowned by the splendid Solimanea (EK) 
and its extensive dependencies: it comprises the 
ground on which stands the Mosque of Sultan 
Bajazet (D), including the Seraskier’s Tower on 
which we are supposed to be standing, and 
reaching to the Valid Han, falls away towards 
the port. The fourth hill begins with the Aque- 
duct of Valens, and comprising the ground which 
rises above the old quarters of the Janissaries, 
it ascends to Sultan Mahomet’s Mosque (G), and 
turns by the south side of the Fanar into the 
valley west below the old Seraglio. The fifth 
hill is distinguished by Sultan Selim’s Mosque 
(1), and comprises all the Fanar down to the 
Golden Horn. The sixth hill, if hill it may be 
called, includes about one-third of the entire 
space within the circuit of the walls, extending 
lengthways from below the Mosque of Sultan 
Mahomet to the seven towers. In the year 413 





* See page 401, + See plan, p. 399. 


| Theodosius enclosed this space, and thirty years 
after, when the wall had been thrown down by 
an earthquake, it was restored by the Prefect 
Cyrus, whose glory so far eclipsed that of 
Theodosius the younger, that the people pro- 
posed to change the name of that part of the 
city, and call it Cyropolis. Theodosius became 
jealous of the restorer of the walls, and it is 
said put him within the strong walls of a 
monastery, after having caused him to be shorn, 
and there he died of grief. The remaining hill 
reaches beyond, and comprises the quarter of the 
Blachernze which was left without the walls of 
Theodosius. The Emperor Heraclius added 
this to the city, and so entitled it to be called 
seven-hilled. The most conspicuous object on 
this seventh hill is Meribos Sultana Djami. I 
have already remarked, that as there were seven 
hills, so were there also fourteen regions: each 
contained a number of public buildings which 
are enumerated in the “ Notitia,”’ but little 
remains of any of them to tell the tale, or to 
give the antiquary the pleasure of disputing. 
Time, war, fire, and the destructive tendencies 
of the Turks, have effaced the monuments of 
former ages, and if we would enjoy the view 
from the Seraskier Tower, we must invoke the 
muse of history, rather than the sullen genius 
of antiquity. We are here on the theatre of 
the waits exploits. A narrow channel divides 
Asia from Europe, those two quarters of the 
world which until modern times had mono- 
polised the human race and those arts which 
adorn its existence: the very waters of the 
Bosphorus are immortalised by deeds consigned 
to the lasting page of history. Over it once 
passed the imnumerable phalanxes of Darius, 
the ten thousand warriors of Xenophon, and the 
crusading hosts of the pious Godfrey. Upon it 
the ecletabied Doria destroyed three hostile 
fleets in a single battle. Beyond it rises the 
first city in Asia, Scutari, the ancient Chryso- 
yolis. Near it, keeping one of the portals of the 
Denali is Kadikeu or Chalcedon, the school 
of sacred learning, but the scene of religious 
disorder. Around us at our feet are the hills we 
have just been tracing out, marked by some 
conspicuous object which tells us we are in the 
city of the Sultans. The gigantic Mosque of 
St. Sophia is not entirely despoiled of that 
reverence which belonged to it in the days of 
John Chrysostom. The eye runs over the mag- 
nificent port crowded with skiffs, and carrying 
a whole city of souls upon its buoyant waters. 
Opposite is Galata, the work of the Genoese, 
once the emporium of the world, and still dis- 
tinguished by the colossal towers which defend 
it. The countless habitations continue as far as 
the view extends up the Bosphorus and the 
Canal. On the south glitter, on the Sea of 
Marmora, the Isles of the Princes, Akalki, An- 
tigone, and Proti, the alluring retreats of the 
idle and wealthy; and finally the horizon is 
bounded by the azure tops of 1,000 far-famed 
hills, amidst which, as a sovereign among his 
subjects, towers the lofty Olympus. We shall 
now descend into the streets of Constantinople, 
and see what the ravages of time and fire have 
left for the antiquary and the topographer, and 
what recompense we have under the Mahom- 
medan regime for the loss of our Roman build- 
ings. 
Constantinople under the reigns of Arcadius 
and Honorius (who divided the empire be- 
tween them into East and West, a.p. 380) con- 
tained 4,388 houses: besides fourteen extensive 
palaces or mansions, it contained eight therinx 
or large bath establishments, two basilicas, two 
forums, two senate-houses, two theatres, fifty- 
two porticoes, 153 private baths, twenty public 
swimming schools, the purple column, two other 
honorary columns, and one colossus, a mint, a 
capitol, four harbours, a circus, together with 
cisterns, nympha, and other objects necessary 
for a great city : thirteen curators and sixty-five 
vico-magistri had the care of the whole; and 
there were at that time only fourteen churches. 
It will be seen from the above enumeration, 
that the City of the East bore no comparison to 
Imperial Rome, either in the splendour or 
quantity of public edifices. The Goths and 
Vandals spared more of Rome than the Turks 
have done of Constantinople, and the basilicas 
and museums, supplied by popes, have by far 
outshone in splendour and magnitude the 
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mosques and hanés of a line of sultans. The! Turks “ Kistash,” or the Virgin’s stone (F):| Koran to erect a temple, for he had subdued 


Hippodrome (d) is the first object of antiquity |the basement and pedestal are of marble, the | 


that attracts our notice, and upon its now dis- 
figured arena, “we are met by the shades of 
Justinian and Belisarius.’ The Turks call it 
by a name which denotes its original purpose, 
Atmeidan, or the place of horses. Septimus 
Severus first made a circus in the midst of the 
ancient Byzantium, modelled, no doubt, after 
the Cireus Maximus at Rome, and this after- 
wards became the Hippodrome: the space 
which was the arena is yet clear of buildings. 
Three monuments of antiquity remain in their 
original positions—1l. A halt-ruined pyramid 
of stone, which it appears from an inscription 
was covered with bronze by Constantine Por- 
i gene. 2. The twisted column of the 
yronze serpents ; and 3. An Egyptian obelisk : 
all these stand in a line, and I have tittle 
doubt they formed some of the ornaments 
of the Spina: there is a bas-relief on the 
obelisk which I take to be a representation of 
the Spina: from the stone pyramid to the 
twisted column I measured forty-seven paces, to 
the obelisk twenty-two: the whole length of the 
Hippodrome I calculated at 1,000 feet, that is 
about half the length of the Circus Maximus at 
Rome. I need not stay to describe the Pyramid 
of Stones: it is a rude work and merits little 
observation; but the twisted column is one of 
the most interesting classical monuments in 
existence : no one ever doubted that this curious 
relic was brought from the Delphic temple, and 
was the consecrated offering of the Greeks after 
the glorious defeat of Xerxes. Gibbon dwells 
upon this relic with delight, and even his 
sceptical mind admits that it is genuine. It now 
stands about 11 feet above ground: three 
serpents’ tails are twisted together into a 
column: their heads supported the golden tripod, 
which, of course, has oat Mahmoud 
with a stroke of his battle-axe broke one of the 
serpents, and the other two heads have gone 
with the golden tripod. If this relic were still 
at Delphi, it might be doubtful whether it should 
follow the destiny of the Elgin marbles ; but our 
allies, the Turks, are little curious upon these 
classical subjects: they have long ago scratched 
Arabic characters upon the folds of this Delphic 
column, and in the hollow of the bronze they 
have amused themselves by inserting stones. 
Under these circumstances I would encourage 
the idea of enriching our national depository of 
antiquities with the Twisted Column, and | 
should imagine that a piece of cannon, being of 
equal weight with the bronze, would be con- 
sidered an ample equivalent for a uscless piece 
of antiquity. The obelisk was set up in the 
reign of Theodosius, as it appears from inscrip- 
tions still legible on the lower plinth of the 
pedestal. It would occupy me some time if I 
were to attempt to describe and translate the 
bas-reliefs, and inscriptions, Greek and Latin, 
which are seen on the four faces of the obelisk. 
I hope the task may be performed by some of 
our centurions during the vacancy at Constanti- 
nople. ‘he four steeds of brass now glowing 
betore St. Mark’s, at Venice, “their gilded 


collars glittering in the sun,” were taken from | 


this Hippodrome, and most probably stood over 
the Porta Pompe, that is the gate by which the 
processions entered the arena, through the 
middle of the “Carceres.” The factions of the 
blues and greens, which once shook the walls of 
this Hippodrome, have long since ceased; but 
the scenes of cruelty and bloodshed of which 
this arena was the witness, inflicted such a 
wound on Oriental Christianity, that Mahom- 
medanism had at last an easy victory. The 
Moslem has now enjoyed his triumph of a 
thousand years: his dusky wings have over- 
spread the fairest regions of the East. 
** While blasted by his crescent’s dreadful glare, 
The bloom of science and of genius dies !” 

There were several triumphal columns in 
Constantinople, one in honour of Theodosius, 
which stood on the seventh or most remote hill, 
and on each side were the statues of Areadius 
and Honorius. These are no longer existing, 
except in the pictures of Gentile Bellini; but 
near to the Avret Bazaar there stands a pedestal 
sustaining the Torus of a column’s base, and this 
was the pillar of Arcadius. Not far from the 
Shah Zadi Dgiami (M), or mosque of the 
sultan’s son, stands a column called by the 


| shaft of granite, and it has suffered by fire: on 
| the upper plinth we can still decipher the three 
| words Quod Tatianu sopus: but the English 
| traveller, Wheeler, read the whole inscription. 
It was erected to Tatian, by the Emperor 
Marcian, who ascended the Byzantine throne 
in 450. The capital is a ponderous weight of 
'marble placed on a tall shaft, and it would re- 
quire all the skill and knowledge of this Insti- 
tute to explain the winged figures and the 
monograms which appear on the capital and the 
pedestal. Such caprices generally mark a period 
of decline in art and genius, not unlike some 
authors, who, for want of originality, fill up their 
pages with inapt quotations, and try to conceal 
the theft. The aqueduct of Valens is best seen 
near the At Bazaar, or horse-market : its origin, 
no doubt, is Roman, but its conspicuous rows 
of arches are chiefly the patchwork of the 
sultans The next object ot antiq ity worthy 
of notice is the Burnt Pillar, which has 
attracted the special notice of travellers : 
it is of porphyry, the shaft composed of several 
pieces, the jomtures concealed by garlands : it 
is now bound in several places with iron bands 
to keep together the calemated pi ces loosened 
by the fire: it is said to have been brought by 
Constantine from Rome, and on the top was a 
statue of Apollo ; on the upper part Is an in- 
scription bearing the name of Manuel Comne- 
nus as the restorer. When Mahmoud IL. 
entered Constantinople, the Greeks had a pro- 
pheey, that when the invaders arrived at the 
Burnt Pillar they would be stopped by the de- 
stroying angel; but the prophecy did not come 
true. Pocock observes, that Arius died near this 
column: very near to it are the subterraneous 
cisterns, two of them now dry, and only used 
for spmning silk and making ropes: in one of 
them (h), I counted five divisions supported by 
thirty-two granite columns of perfect symmetry : 
the second is said to have 1,001] columns, which is 
just the number of stories in the Arabian Nights 
Entertainment, but I did not take the trouble 
to verify the number. There is a third cistern 
which still serves the original purpose (k): it is 
ealled Batan Serai, and Gyllius counted in it 
336 columns: it best explains the nature and 
objects of those large works made by the Greek 
Emperors for supplying the city with fresh 
water: they appear to have attracted the 
attention of our countrymen more than any 
other object of antiquity, and I can conceive 
| a practical engineer, or even the commissariat, 
| preferring the Cisterns to the Burnt Pillar or 
the Twisted Column. The rest of the antiqui- 
ties of Constantinople must be sought for in 
| the walls of mosques and in the gardens of the 
inhabitants: fragments of marble are frequently 
turned into stepping-stones in the street, and 
| pieces of statues inserted into houses: you 
; occasionally stumble over a broken shaft, or 
| you may hurt your shin against the corner of a 
| votive altar: you may fancy you have found an 
linscription which is to throw light upon your 
|topography, but approaching to read, it turns 
lout to be a verse of the Koran, or Mahommed 
lis his prophet. There is yet, however, much 
that an antiquary, if he had time and a pickaxe, 
might evolve out of “the double night of ages 
and of ignorance ;” and perhaps this new sort of 
a column into which English, French, and 
Turks are twisted now, may lead to some exea- 
vations that will bring to light a work of Phi- 
dias, or one of the oboli dropped into the begging 
bag of Belisarius! I did not profess to attempt 
lany account or description of the modern 
| buildings of, Stamboul,—not for want of matter, 
but for want of time; but before I conclude 
| this paper, I will ven‘ure upon two specimens 
| of existing objects respectively belonging to the 
religion of Turks and Christians, [ mean a 
| mosque andachureh. The mosque of Sultan 
| Achmet, erected in 1610, is doubtless one of 
| the finest buildings the Turks ever produced : it 
lis the only one that has six mmarets. The 


| 
| 


} 


provinces in three out of the four quarters of 
the world ; he was contemporary with Charles V. 
and struck terror into the European sovereigns. 
Returning from his conquests of Rhodes and 
Bagdad, he reared this stately mosque, where 
the rules of Mahommedan architecture are 
strictly followed: it was mainly built out of the 
spoils of the ancient Chaleedon. A fine quad- 
rangular court, like the cloister of a monastery 
in form, is supported by ancient columns of 
granite and porphyry: in the midst is the foun- 
tain for the religious ablutions of the Mussul- 
mans: the who.e magnitude of the interior is 
disp] rved to the eye of the stranger at his first 
entrance. There are no nefs or subdivisions to 
obstruct the full comprehension of the whole 
space enclosed. The dome, supported upon 
four splendid granite columns, covers the whole 
space on which we stand, and, Pantheon-like, 


gathers and eats up all the air around it. rhe 
lamps suspended and erossed in all directions, 
add as little to the simplici d dignity of the 





interior, as the innumeral ix-lights and fes- 
toons of the Romans add to their basilieas. 


e the entrance are several 


On the side opposi 
stained glass windows, reported to have been 
done by some artists from Persia : the colours 
are rich, but generally much deeper than in 
our cathedrals. The Keble, or Caaba, is on the 
same side: here the chief Mufti savs his 
prayers: on his left he has an elevated pulpit 
fromwhich he expounds the Koran : opposite this 
are the seats of the Mollah: these are arranged 
as systematically as any of our modern Sedilia. 
On the right, but not conspicuous, is the Sul- 
tan’s seat whenever he chooses to pray at the 
Solimanea: behind the pillars and in the re- 
cesses of the walls are scen the worshippers, 
some praying, and others reading the Koran 
aloud, copies of which, as our Bibles used to be 
in days of scarcity, are chained to the walls. 
We walk round the whole of the interior with 
shoeless feet upon smooth matting (the Caaba 
only is carpeted), and a Mollah keeps an eye 
upon the Giaours and their piastres, as they 
dare to violate this sanctuary of Islamism. Near 
to this mosque, in a garden, is the Mausoleum 
of Soliman and his relations, an octagonal build- 
ing covered by a neat dome, but | must omit 
the detailed description. The number of impe- 
rial mosques are seven in all, a remarkable 
coincidence with the seven basilicas of Rome: 
these. (I mean the mosques), are—S. Sophia, 
Sultan Mahomed, Sultan Selim, the Solimanea, 
Sultan Achmet, the Osmaynea, and the Sultan 
Bajazet. Except the one of Sultan Achmet, 
they have all four minarets each, and large 
croups of eupolas. 

As the specimen of a Christian place of wor- 
ship, I shall take the patriarchal church of St. 
George, which stands just within Petri C ipousst, 
a gate of the Fanar. In entermg the court the 
visitor is seized with a shuddering fit when he 
is told that he is passing under the beam to 
which the aged patriarch Gregory was sus- 
pended, in his pontifical robes, on Easter 
Sunday, 1821. The Jews took his body, and 
with mockery and insult threw it into the canal, 
mutilated and bleeding. The thrilling effect 
which this inhuman murder produced through- 
out Christendom, contributed greatly to the 
Greek cause, which issued in independence. 
The interior of the cathedral boasts of no rich- 
ness of material, but it is kept clean: there isa 
screen in better taste than in most of the Greek 
churches. They show the episcopal chair of 
burnished wood, which is said to be the eathe- 
dral of John Chrysostom, but this seems to be 
too much even for the credulity of an Asiatie 
Greek Christian. The column to which they 
sav the Saviour was bound, is held in greater 
veneration : the expounder did not seem to be 


‘aware that there were several others in the 


Latin part of the world. The frieze under the 
gallery is painted by some Italian artist, who, 


'perhaps, followed in the steps of Bellini from 


| Osmanea, built by Osmyn IIT. is also worthy to | 


be mentioned. The Valide, built by the mother 
j}of Mahomet LV. is another of the chief Turkish 
| temples, but the mosque I shall take as a speci- 
|men is the one I obtained access to, the Soli- 


Venice. A coarse mosaic of the Virgin, and 
some ordinary Greck paintings, decorate the 
walls around the inner sanctuary, and the gild- 
ing of the screen is perhaps the richest orna- 
ment the Oriental church possesses. This 
cathedral, for such we must call it, can accom- 


manea. The Sultan Soliman XIV. Emperor of | modate 600 or 700 — at one time, and it 
the Turks, was fully entitled by the laws of the;is the largest and 


best conditioned Christian 
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‘emple in Constantinople : close adjoining to it 

is the patriarch’s dwelling, a remarkable con- 
trast with the splendid palaces of his brother 
of the west. “The most Holy Anthemos”{ Coming to the period of the emperors, I shall 
seemed to me to be more happy with one eham- | beginwith that extraordinary mass of mind known 
ber to sleep in, and another in which to drink axs the Palace of the Cwsars, which was com- 





} room of the Vatiean, which few persons can fail 
| to remember. 


his coffee, than his more fortunate competitor) meneed by Augustus about the time of our 
xy saccrdotal dominion, with eleven hundred | Saviour’s birth upon the Palatine, and subse- 


chambers at the Vatican, and a palace at Castel | quently enlarged so as to take in part of the 
(iandolfo. But here we pause. I dare not| Forum, and of the Capitol, Calian, and even 
enture up the Bosphorus into the Black Sea,! Esquiline hills. Some remains of panelling and 
although there are many objects of classical | fresco here are curious ; and equally so, a small 
“interest which that excursion would afford. If, pointed squinch, which I discovered in a corri- 
the Peace Society should allow the war to go on | dor round what the local guides call the theatre, 


or P : — 
that exquisite nameless veiled figure m the first’ 


(Aue. 12, 1854, 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Aldham.—On the 1st inst. the foundation- 
stone of the new parish church of Aldham, 
Essex, was laid by the lord of the manor. The 
porch and many parts of the metal-work of the 
old church are known to most of our readers 
from the illustrations in “ Brandon’s Analysis.’ 
These, we understand, will be carefully pre- 
served and reproduced in the new church, whic): 
will in fact be a restoration or rebuilding of the 
old church on the new site, with the addition of 
a tower and spire. The inconvenience of the 
former site, added to the miserable state of 
decay into which the old church had fallen, 








w another of your sessions, I shall think it my | which comes to a singular angular termination. 
| I deeply regret to say that a portion of what 


duty to tell all 1 know of Beicos Bay, and the 
fortresses on both sides the stream, built by 
French engineers during the latter half of last 
century, perhaps for French artillery to knock 
down during the present. Constantinople has 
its Campagna as well as Rome, and the coast of 
the Euxine Sea is now becoming as celebrated 
is the Lavinian shores. We do not know what 


nother year may bring forth, but some great | 


is inevitable. 
[t is still possible we may have an excavation 
Constantinople, and a free admission for 
Franks into Sauta Sophia. The patriarch may 
iossibly get an additional wing 10 St. George, 
and the Crescent and the Cross may appear on 
he same standard which is to wave on the ruins 
‘Sebastopol and avenge Sinope; “ 


change 


sed nos hac 
é rundia haud conanur, 
prised to hear, “that the weapon which my 
Spirit yields is of another temper.” I have more 
confidence in a Peace Society which was insti- 
tuted eighteen centuries ago, and which has 
heen waving war with the powers of evil ever 
since, but its legitimate weapons are not of steel, 
nor its artillery of brass and iron: it proposes to 
overcome, and finally to triumph, by the simple 
proclamation of * Peace on earth and goodwill 
towards men ;”’ and L look forward to the sower 
rong out to sow in peace when the battle of 
ihe warrior has ceased. The highway to the 
Kast will be made for all nations, and who 
knows but the Jews may dwell in their own 
land. The artist may make his cheap excursion 

the same steamboat which will carry the 
biblical student to the land of Armenia ; and the 
architect may still measure the columns which 
are concealed at Derbe and at Lystra where 
the gods were supposed once to have come down 
in the likeness of men. 


in 


The gates of Constan- 
tinople shall stand open to receive the civilising 
influences which always follow in the train of 
the Christian missionary : witness New Zealand 
and Sierra Leone, and the regions round about 
Abbeokouta. A summer excursion will be more 
easily made than it was in 1834, when the 
humble individual who has now tried your 
patience, gathered up the materials which have 
enabled him to compile this paper, chiefly out of 
his own book, on * The Topography and Anti- 
quities of Constantinople.” 


R. Bureéess, B.D. 





REMAINS OF CLASSICAL 
TURE IN ROME. 
Ata recent meeting of the Oxford Architec- 
tural Society, Mr. Plenderleath, B.A. read a 
paper, illustrated by photographs and drawings, 


ARCHITEC- 


on “The Remains of Classical Architecture in| 


Rome,” in the course of whch he said,—To the 
long period of the republic Italian architecture 
owes but very little. Among what it has left 
however, I 


us, may 


of Senator (in Canina’s speculative restoration 


of which I am afraid I cannot agree), portions | 
of several fine viaducts, and the tombs of the| 


Seipios, and of Cecilia Metella. 

**_. Stern round tower of other days, 

Standing with half its battlements, alone, 

And with two thousand years of ivy grown,” 
which Lord Byron so eloquently deseribes, is to 
me one of the most striking of these venerable 
buildings, bringing down to us as it does the 
name of a simple Roman matron, while the fame 
of so many of her great political contemporaries is 
now lost, and their mausoleum levelled with the 
dust. It has always been a favourite theory of 
mine, although I admit I nave no authority for 


it, to connect the name of Cecilia Metella with | Architecture.” 


-you will not be sur-| 


mention the tabulariums | 
upon the Capitol, now crowned with the Palace|the Italian tongue 


The latter, the |} 


determined the parishioners, under the able 
guidance of the rector, the Rev. C. Bannatyne, 
to adopt this course, and an excellent site has 
been procured, central as regards the parish, 
the gift we believe of the lord of the manor 
Interest was excited on this occasion by the 
fact of the “first stone” being supplied from 
the old church, doubtless between 600 and 700 
years old, and forming the base of one of the 
columns of the nave, which had ceased to exist 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, their 
places being supplied by wooden posts, and the 
stones in question being found hidden beneath: 
the paving. The architect is Mr. E. C. Hake- 
will; the builder, Mr. Luff, of Ipswich; and 
the contract is for 1,4777. 

Woodford. — According to the Chelmsford 
Chronicle, the new church just completed at 
Woodford-bridge, and dedicated to St. Paul, 
was consecrated on 18th ult. by the Bishop of 
London. The church is a Gothic structure, 
with a spire, and has been built, chiefly by 
voluntary contributions, on a site given by Lord 
Wellesley, for the benefit of the outlying parts 
of Woodford parish. It is intended hereafte: 
to build a parsonage. 

Aylesbury.—\t is affirmed by several builders 
of the town, says a local paper, that the con- 
tractors employed to rescat the church, instead 
of using Riga oak (according to the terms of 
their contract), which would cost 10}d. per foot, 
have been using inferior oak, known as Memel, 
or pipe staves, which would only cost 3d. or 


was the palace has been enclosed within the 
grounds of a miserable sham-classical building, 
known by the unmistakeably indicative designa- 
tion of the Villa Mills, a wretched red-and- 
yellow summer-house belonging to which occu- 
pies the most prominent position upon the 
summit of the hill. 

To Augustus we owe those three exquisite 
Corinthian columns now universally recognised 
as having formed a part of the Graeostasis. In 
saying ‘ universally,” however, I should except 
Mr. Bunsen, that Archwological Niebuhr, who 
appears to consider no theory worth anything 
which has ever been held by any human being 
before himself. He considers it to have be- 
longed to a temple of Minerva Chaleidica, 
but this idea is, I conceive, entirely without 
foundation. 

The pyramid of Cats Cestius, the only one 
in Rome, and also that noblest, though simplest 
of all ancient remains, the Pantheon, date from 
the reign of Augustus. The latter was the 
first and the last thing that I visited, and never 
shall I forget the effect of that matchless por- 
tico. “It consists,” says Murray, ‘of sixteen 
Corinthian columns of Oriental granite, with 
capitals and bases of Greek marble. Each 
column is composed of a single block, 463 
English feet in height, and 5 feet in diameter.” 
The interior of the Rotunda, too, still in all its 
ancient perfection, the only temple which seems 
adapted for its new use as a Christian church, is 31° per foot. Mr. Benson, the honorary seer: 
wonderfully striking. | . _|tary to the committee for reseating the church, 

I may here mention two very interesting |j, j) communication with the contractors on the 
architectural relics, which are preserved in the subject. 
pa 7 St. John ——_ Viz. & —— from West Barsham.—The parish church is about 
“sem “a — at ee — -~ pony to undergo a thorough repair. New floors, 
Herod’s temple. The latter is reported by tra-| oats and roofs are to be supplied by Mr. Goggs, 
dition to have stood between the Holy Place | of Swaffham, and the works will soon be pro 
and the Holy of Holies, and to have been rent | jrocsine rapidly 
in two at the same time as the veil. Certamly|° |, ° sbi 
there is no trace of art in the scissure, and there 
seems considerable collateral proof of the truth | 
of the tradition. 

One of the most striking features in a Roman 
landscape is the viaduets, many of which are 
very perfect. In one near Gaiéta, 1 counted no 
less than 148 contiguous arches, one of which 
was built on the skew principle. 

I must not omit to mention the Flavian 
Amphitheatre or Coliseum, a building so well 
known to every one as hardly to need descrip- 
tion. IL had the good fortune once to see this 
under peculiar circumstances, viz. illuminated. 
This is a sight which is usually granted only to | 
regal or distinguished personages ; but last win- | 


Stourbridge —A stained window has been 
placed in Kinver Church, to the memory of the 
late Mr. James Foster, of Stourton Castle. It 
contains six figures, the principal of which are 
Our Saviour, St. Peter (to whom the church is 
dedicated), and St. John the Evangelist, St. 
Peter being on the right, and St. John on the 
ileft of Our Saviour. It is executed by Messrs. 
O’Connor and Son. 

Frampton-on-Severn.—¥stimatesfrom builders, 
&e. have been reeeived by the minister and 
churehwardens of the parish for repaving the 
‘church and other works, as advertised for. Mr. 
Niblett, architect. The following are the several! 
tenders for repairing and other alterations :— 


ter, a number of English gentlemen obtained | Spire £641 0 O 
permission from the authorities to have it illu | Hadley 500 0 0 
minated, upon the condition that no Italian Clarke ..........-+00000 490 0 0 
should be invited to be present. And so well | Coleman .......-.265-.60+ 471 0 0 
| was the secret kept, that, among the thousands | Burr and Hewlett 470 . s 
|of spectators, I did not hear a single accent of | Morgan and James............ 423 0 ° 
The illumination was} For boundary fence, the following were 

| effected by a number of Bengal lights placed in | lodged :— 

| concealment, and suddenly lighted at the sound | IN 5 octecas. £428 0 O 
}of a bugle. The effect was wonderful: every | Harding ......... 425 0 O 
stone in the old walls was thrown into brilliant | CONG oc csi ve caveenridenn ss Qe Ot @ 
relief, and the lower arches glowed like the fur- Butt and Morgan ...... a SS @ «& 
naces of Vulean with the strong red lights | sutt and Co. ..... taeeerreer ees 367 0 0 
within. : Coole (accepted) ............0« 304 0 0 





Aberdare.—St. Fagan’s Church here was con- 
mth. Pro. | Secrated on Monday before last. lt contains 
“© O) | about 700 sittings. The nave is 68 feet long by 

i the | : ; of ; ; 
Medieval | 22 feet wide. The chancel is 29 feet long by 
Sculpture,” at the Architectural Museum. We shall 19 feet wide. The aisles are of same length as 
give an account of it hereafter. On the 2lst, Mr. | Nave, and 1] feet in width. There are sittings 
Scott will lecture “On the Progressive Changes in | for about sixty children provided ina chapel al 
| Ornament in the Successive Styles of Medieval east end of south aisle. The design is Karly 


ARCHITECTURAL Musrkum.—On the 
fessor Cockerell, R.A. delivered a lecture 
Distinetive Characteristics of Greek and 








| English. The materials of which the walls are 
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built is the Duffryn stone, with dressings, &e 
of Bath stone. Memel timber, stained and 
varnished, has been employed in constructing 
ic roofs and the seats. Red and black tiles 
ave been employed for the paving’ of the 
chancel. A gallery has been erected at the 
west end of nave, against the wish of the arehi- 
teet according to the Cumbrian, but yielding 
fifty additional sittings. The architect was Mr. 
Talbot Bury, of London: the builders were 
\Lessrs. James and Price, of Cardiff. 

Charlton Kings.—The following tenders for 
the erection of a boundary fence (consisting of 
dwarf stone wall and iron palisading) round the 
elurehyard and new burial-ground at Charlton 
Kings, near Cheltenham, have been sent in 
\tv. George W. Sadler is the architect :— 


+4 
{ 


t 
h 


New — 
Burial- |~""™™"| Total. 
ground. yerd. 





£. 8 a £6; 


Niblett, Gloucester ...............| 783 0 | 349 0 j1,132 0 
Parry and Son, Charlton Kings a 350 7 — 
ck, Cheltenham ............... 650 0 | 350 0 [1,000 0 


Mallory, Cheltenham ............ 516 10 | 260 0} 77610 
Cormell, Cheltenham  (ac- 
COPROCED crtdecdceselebeadeseascciens 459 O | 226 O 685 0 
| } 


Doncaster—< Means are to be taken forth- 


with,” says the Doncaster Gazette, “to stop the | 


decay which is becoming apparent in the surface 
of the old Brodsworth stone now used for the 
internal ashlar of the new church. 


lime and stone dust, frequently used for that 


purpose, which will completely exclude the! 


auction of the weather, until the church is 


roofed and glazed; and then it will be scraped | 


off by the same drag which puts the final surface 
ou the stone itself; for after it is covered in no 
further decay‘is to be expected. ‘The internal 
mouldings and arches, however, are to be of 
new Brodsworth stone, power having fortunately 
been reserved in the specification to require 
new, if there should be any reason to doubt the 
expediency of using the old stone in these 
parts. It appears to be well known, that old 
stone nina is more liable to decay than stone 
fresh from the quarry. The pillars, we stated 
some months ago, are to be of the much harder 
Crookhi'l stone, which seems to cut almost like 
cast-iron,” 

Liverpool. — The foundation-stone of the 
church to be erected by the Liverpoo! Church 
Building Society, in the Vauxhall-road district, 
and dedicated to All Souls, was laid on Tuesday 
week. The site is in Eaton-street. The plan 
of the church is in a great degree identical with 
that of Grassendale, Aigburth. There will be 
seat-room for 1,000 persons ; and in lieu of an 
endowment fund, 650 of these will be free. The 
space beneath the church being already exca- 
vated, a crypt containing an area of nearly 500 


square yards, and 8 feet high, remains to be} 


appropriated. The Privy Council do not recog- 
nise schools in such situations, but so large a 
space could not be thrown away, especially in a 
district where so much is actually required. 
This large apartment, therefore, will be divided 


into a series of work-rooms, so that the | 


young of both sexes may be in some degree 


familiarised with industrial and remunerative | 


occupations. 

Farnham.—The parish church of Farnham, 
near Knaresborough, has been restored and re- 
opened. As restored, the church consists of a 
Norman chancel, lighted by three windows (with 
two smaller ones above) on the east, and a like 


number on each of the north and south sides. | 


The body of the church, with the exception of 
the shafts of the columns on the north side, 
which are like the chancel (Norman), is Early 
English. The tower, which is of the Tudor 


era, is built inside the nave, at its west end, the} 


belfry arches supporting it being of a debased 
Early English, in imitation of those of the nave. 
The stonework of the arches has been freed 
from its many coats of plaster, and redressed. 
The roof has been restored to its original pitch, 
the intervals between the rafters in the nave 
being stencilled. The pews and gallery have 
been taken away and the body of the church 
fitted up with low open seats of the inverted ¥ 
form, and free to all. The windows of chancel 
have been filled with stained glass by Wailes, 


It is to be | 
washed over with a thick wash, composed of| 


presenting on the north side—], The Annun- 
ciation ; 2, The Nativity ; 3, The Epiphany : east 
end—4, The Ascension; 5, The Crueiiixion; 6, 
The Resurrection : south side—7, The Sermon 
on the Mount’; 8, Healing the ic 
Magdalene anointing the head of the Saviour. 
The two additional upper lights at the east end 
are the "| 


rm 
k:; 9, The 


} 
| gift of Mr. Wailes. ‘The chancel is 
‘floored with tiles by Minton (those within the 
| rails eneaustic) and fitted up with stalls, and is 
| divided from the nave by a dwarf screen. The 
| whole of the works have been completed under 
|the auspices of Mr. G. G. Seott, Messrs. Bel- 
\lerby, of York, being the builders. 
| Rushall.—The population of Rushall, a vil- 
‘lage and parish about a mile north-east of 
| Walsall, having increased from 693 in 1831, to 
upwards of 2,000 at the present time, and the 
church also being out of repair, and accommo- 
dating only 200 worshippers, it was determined 
that the entire of the old fabric, with the ex- 
ception of the tower, should be taken down, and 
a new edifice erected. On Wednesday in last 
week, the corner-stone of the new building was 
| laid by Mrs. Mellish, of Hodsock Priory, Notts, 
the wife of one of the patrons of the living. 
Mr. Cranston is the architect, and Mr. I. High- 
way the builder. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — The John Knox 
Church, erected in West Clayton-street, near 
| the Catholie cathedral, was opened on Thursday 
in week before last. The building is of stone, with 
ornamental open timber roof. It consists of a 
| nave 66 feet by 34 feet, interior measurement, 
the side-wall of same 26 feet high and 50 feet 
| to apex of roof. It has a side aisle 48 feet by 
15 feet, divided from nave by four arches: 
jheight of roof 38 feet. There is a tower at 
north-west angle 22 feet square, which, when 
| finished with spire, will be 115 feet high. The 
| building is Early English in style, with treble 
|windows at west end of nave, with joint 
|columns, having an arcade and poreh under- 
ineath. The east end of nave finishes with five 
{lancet windows, intended to be filled with 
icoloured glass, the points extending consider- 
lably into the roof. The aisle which fronts 
| Clayton-street is lightéd by seven lancet win- 
idows, having a buttress between each, ter- 
{minating with a battlement. The interior is 
| filled up with open seats capable of accommo- 
dating 510 hearers. The building is heated 
| with hot water, lighted with gas, and ventilated. 
|The whole is from the design of Mr. Dobson, 
architect. The masonry has been executed by 
Messrs. Wilson and Gibson; and the carpentry 
| and ornamental joiner work by Mr. Ralph Reed. 
The total cost of the building, including the 
site, is about 3,0002. 








NEW BUILDINGS IN GLASGOW. 

Some considerable works are in progress at 
Glasgow, including an Established Chureh in 
Patrick-road, behind Sandyford toll-house ; 
architect, Mr. Emmett, of London: and a 
}schoolhouse in the vicinity of the College 
Chureh, High-street, in the old Seottish style ; 
architects, Messrs. Baird and Thomson. 

The Commonwealth gives a long list, of which 
we may mention a Unitarian Chapel in Terrace- 
street, at the end of. Bothwell-street ; architect, 
Mr. Rochead, of Glasgow. The estimated cost 
of this is 3.0007. A free church in Duke-street, 
close to Wellpark Brewery ; architect, Mr. Hay. 
The New Wynd free church, situated near the 
ancient Cross of Glasgow. A Congregational 
Chapel in Great Hamilton-street ; architect, Mr. 





J. Burnet: and a United Presbyterian Church | 


|in Main-street, Gorbals. 

An application has been made at the Dean of 
Guild Court for leave to erect a new post-office 
building on the piece of ground at the corners 
lof George-square and Hanover-street. The 
plans are of the Roman style of architecture. 
The building will be three stories high, exclusive 
of a sunk story to George-square, with a return 
of about 30 feet of the same height to Han- 
over-street, the rest of the building in that 
street being of a single story only, and lighted 
from the roof. According to our authority, the 
buildings will be far inferior to those erections 


the convenience of their business. 





which are put up every year by merchants for| 


NEW MUSEUMS, &c. ThKiINITS 
COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

Tuer accompanying engravings illustrate th 
new museums and lecture-rooms now in pr 
gress of erection at Trinity College, Dublin, 
under the direction of Messrs. Deane and Wood 
ward, noticed in a former number of this 
journal.* It will be seen that the general sty! 
of the building is the Venetian form of t! 
Renaissance or Cinque-cento style. The mould 
ings and carved work are, however, intended 
by the architects to be of somewhat earlie: 
character, that is to say, as far as is attainab! 
‘Tre-Cento or “ Giottesque.” The general effect 
will mainly depend on the decoration and 
recessing of the openings, the carved string- 
courses, and bracketed cornice. The latter is 
a stone gutter with the dog-tooth notching and 
cable moulding on the lower edge, resting on 
double consoled brackets, between which are 
carved panels. 

All the windows in the building are formed 
with semicircular arches with carved and notched 
mouldings, borne by square pilasters, or rather 
piers, with capitals and bases, those on the 
upper story having carved panels on the face, 
and, together with the arches resting on them, 
recessed in two orders. The lower ones are 
plain, but have carved capitals. Of the latter 
there are 1O8 on the exterior of the building 
alone, and it is proposed that of these scarcely 
two are to be exactly alike. The architects are 
secking to carry out views lately advocated, by 
leaving the destyn of the ornament to the work- 
men themselves, in order to obtain variety; th 
only assistance afforded being verbal instructions 
from the architects as to the arrangement by 
geometrical forms, &e 


relieve 
specimens of the various coloured marbles o! 
Ireland—red, green, purple, &e. after the 
manner of those on the Venetian palaces. ‘The 
angles of the building are decorated with th 
Venetian twisted quoin moulding, finished with 
‘capitals and bases at the principal and middle 
cornices and base mouldings. All the exterior 
dressings are of Portland stone, the wall-facing 
being of county Dublin granite. 

In the interior the dressings and the wail-lining 
of the outer and inner halls are of Caen stone 
the staircase is also to be of Caen stone, with a 
polished marble hand-rail, and native marble of 
different colours is to be used in string courses 
and columns. ‘The inner hall, and the corridors 
opening to it, at each end, by open arches, are 
to be covered by dome vaulting of hollow bricks. 
coloured and ‘enamelled on the soffit, and dis 
charging arches of the same material are to be 
turned over the Caen stone mouldings of all the 
arches. There will be bands also of ornament«! 
open tiles round the walls (connected with the 
ventilation). By these means and a tesselated 
or encaustic tile pavement, a good deal ot 
natural colour will be obtained, contrasting 
agreeably with Caen stone. The museums wil 
have open timber roofs, the other rooms framed 
timber ceilings, with lath and plaster panels be- 
tween the timbers. The inside dressings to th 

'windows of the first-floor are to be in coloured 
bricks, similar to those used in the vaultings ot 
the hall. The contractors are Messrs. Cockburn 
and Son. The amount of the contract is 
25,000/. exclusive of galleries in the museums, 
and fittings. 

The ventilation of the building is to be pro- 
vided for in the following manner :—For the 
ingress of fresh air, a fresh air drain or pipe of 
earthenware, 18 inches diameter, is laid unde1 
ithe floors of the hall and lecture-rooms (these 


by lunettes or disks, filled with 


.| floors are 6 feet above the ground), from the 


ijeast to the west sides of the building, opening 
linto the air at each end by apertures above 
‘the plinth in the west elevation, at a height 
| above the ground of 4 feet 6 inches, and open- 
ing into the hall, at the middle of its length, 
under the staircase, by means of a vertical 
branch pipe. The fresh air is supplied to the 
several rooms from the hall (which is to be 
considered as a reservoir of air for the purpose) 
by means of hollow bricks laid in the walls, the 
openings of which are to be covered by the 
bands of open tiles before alluded to. There is 





* See vol. xi. page 420. 
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DOORWAY, TRINITY COLLEGE MUSEUMS, DUBLIN. 


to be no regulation of the supply of air, no| by the architects, but not finally decided on, is 
“exhausting” or “ forcing-in powers,” but as| by stoves constructed on a principle of heating 
much vitiated air as is withdrawn (by its own | by direct radiation alone. It only remains to de- 
levity) from the lecture-rooms, &c. so much and | scribe the means provided for the exit of foul 
no more fresh air is to enter (in theory) to sup-|air, viz..—small earthenware trumpet-shaped 
ply its place. There is to be no warming of|tubes are fixed between the joists on the lath 
the air for the purpose of heating the apart-jand plaster, 18 inches from centre to centre, 
ments, but means will be provided of slightly | forming a sort of diaper over the whole of the 
tempering it in very cold weather, by passing it | ceilings (ground-floor). Through these, the 
through earthenware pipes fixed in a hot water | vitiated air passes into the spaces between the 
cistern. The system of heating recommended | joists, which thus become foul air trunks, open- 





|ing into the external atmosphere at each end by 
openings in the middle cornice, and the wind 
passes through from one side to the other, 
cleansing them out, while any tendency in the 
vitiated air (or the wind) to fall back is to be 
| prevented, it is hoped, by the form of ventilator, 
|which rises to within half an meh of the 
under side of the slates forming the counter- 
|flooring. The readers of our journal will not 
‘fail to recognise the source of some of the 
‘architects’ inspirations. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Norwich.—Plans for the new free public 
library and museum have been submitted to the 
corporation committee. One plan has been 
approved. The front elevation is plain, and 
extends from the present museum to the corner 
of Duke’s Palace-street, and the building will 
be 74 feet in length, and 55 feet in width. The 
basement is to inclade an additional room for 
he museum, 54 feet by 26 feet, a reading-room, 
+ feet by 33, and a vestibule and hall at the 
orner. ‘The first floor is intended to include 
wo rooms for the literary institution, one 26 
et by 17 feet, and another 36 feet 3 inches by 
5 feet ; also a room for a library, 33 feet by 29 
et 6 inches, a back committee-room and pri- 
te room, and a small reading-room. 

Lydd.—Concrete of lime and beach sand has 
bcen extensively used here for the erection of 
walls and cottages, and is said to be as durable 
us bricks, and much cheaper. 

Lurgashall, Susser.— A new rectory house, 
with offices and stables, has just been built here 
or the Rev. S. Fairles. The walls are of Black- 
down sandstone, in random courses, with 
iressings of the same material. Mr. William 
White was the architect, and Mr. Joseph 
Butler, of Sussex, was the builder. 

thingdon.—The local commissioncrs of paving 

re have entered into a contract with Mr. 
‘tiinev, of Leeds, for laying down 5,000 feet of 
Yorkshire paving-stone immediately in the 
footways where most wanted. The wearing 
way and tearing up of the asphalte has left 
iy parts in bad plight, and their repair has 
come absolutely necessary. 

Bath—The committee appointed with the 
view of increasing the attractions of this city 
have determined to revive and extend the old 
lmprovement Society, and various plans have 
been suggested; but the town council, as trus- 
tees of a large amount of property, in posses- 
ion or reversion, should, it 1s thought, take 
the initiative, contributing from the city rates in 
proportion to the large property they hold. 

Uttoxeter —The ground m the market-place 
of this town is being broken up for the purpose 
of putting down a weighing-machine. The 
building, to combine the uses of a pump and 
weighing machine, will be erected on the site of 
the old conduit, and be of stone. The plan is 


j 


cousisting of four pilasters supporting a pedi- 


i'uscan, with four sides, each presenting a front | 


'from purlin to purlin, and covered with Welsh 


slate. The lighting after dark will be by gas 
lamps, six in each bay, suspended down the 
centre. The approximate weight of east and 
wrought iron approaches nearly to 700 tons; 
the whole of the castings being made at the 
Phenix and Derwent Foundries, Derby. 
Bolton.—On the 29th ultimo, we stated, that 
in consequence of the groined arches which 
were to support the floormg of the new market 
house having been “made unequal in the con- 
struction” of them, they had fallen under the 
pressure of their own weight. ‘To prevent mis- 
construction, we are asked to say, that it was from 
inequality in construction, to some extent de- 
stroymg their equilibrium, as stated in Mr. Fair- 
bairn’s report, atid not from defective design, 
that the arches came down: and, moreover, 
that the accident, in the words of that report, 
“is not, however, of that nature to affect the 
ultimate seeurity of the structure,” if properly 
exeeuted ; 
North Shields —The baths and washhouses | 
just opened in Saville-street and Church-way, | 
stand on a piece of ground belonging to the! 
Duke of Northumberland. Should the present 
building be found too small, it is hoped, accord- 
ing to the loeal Gazetfe, that the convenience of | 
those residing at the two extremities of the town | 
will be met DY the erection of others, at the 


Low Lights, on one side, and Milburn-place or | st 


the Bull-ring, on the other. The architects for | 
the present building are Messrs. Ashpitel and 
Whicheord. The boilers and cockle are placed | 
under the washhouse, and on the ground-floor | 
are two first-class ladies’ baths, three first-class. | 
and seven second-class men’s baths, and a} 
vapour bath, which, besides the pay office and } 
the superintendent’s house, occupy the front 
part of the building. The main portion behind, 
is a department for women, and contains twenty 
washing stalls, with drying closets, a pay office, 
and four second-class baths. The south end of 
the building comprises the two principal 
entrances, an office, and apartments above for 
the residence of the superintendent and family. 
The whole of the baths and washhouses are 
upon one floor. The largest room in the place 
is the washhouse department, which contains 
twenty distinct recesses. The contractors were 
Messrs. Rutter and ‘Towns, of North Shields, 
for the builders’ work; and Mr. Thomas 
Potter, of London, who had the engineers’ 


| work.———The new building in Norfolk-street, 


ment, on the apex a gas-lamp, the whole} 


crowned by a semi-circular dome. 
is by Mr. Thomas Fradgley, of Uttoxeter, 
architect, and the whole is to be finished in 
about a month. 

Manchester—The new market here is rapidly 
progressing to completion, under the contractor, 
Mr. James Heywood, of Derby. The first 
column was raised on 18th January last, since 
which period the whole of the drainage, paving 
of the market and streets, and the covering in, 
has been completed, save some 1,500 square 


The design | 


nearly completed, consists of an addition to the 
Albion Hotel, and three shops with extensive 


| cellars underneath. The shop fronts are orna- 


mental, with arched tops, carved caps, consols, 
&e. Each window is filled in with one square 
of plate-glass. Above the shops, archway, &c. 


land extending the full length of the build- 


ing, is the large hall, which is S84 feet 6 
inches long, 36 feet wide, and nearly 30 feet 
in height. The walls are panelled with wood 


‘to the height of 6 feet, and behind this 
'a current of air ean be regulated. Be- 


yards; and the local Courier calculates that | 
the whole will be finished by the end of next | 


month. The erection was entrusted to Mr. 
Robert Dawes, under the superintendence of Mr. 
James Heywood, jun. The bays are spanned with 
iron principals, $ feet distance, the ends being 
set down on cast-iron girder gutters, which con- 


vey the water from the roof, and carry it down | 


the columns to the drains. The roof is sup- 
ported by cast-iron columns, the bottom plates 
being bolted through, and bedded in stone blocks 


5 feet square and 2 feet thick, having a founda- 


tween the cireular windows are pilasters with 
earved caps, having a truss running up to meet 
the moulded beams which divide the coved 
ceiling into compartments. ‘There are three 
stone fire-places, with pilasters, carved caps, 
and trusses. Above the staircase is a gallery 
or orchestra, capable of accommodating above 
100 persons. It is entered by a cireular stair- 
ease. Behind the hall entrance are dressing 


and cloak rooms for ladies, fitted up with wash 


tion of concrete. ‘The internal columns are 11 | 
inches in diameter, with foliated caps, with | 


eseutcheons over, covermg the girder joints. 
The internal columns to Oswald-street are 13 


| 


. . . o . | 
inches in diameter, and have foliated caps and | 
escutcheons over, with pierced —— spandrel | 
arches supporting the cornice and girders. At) 


the ends of Oak-street, Higher Oswald-street 
terminating each line of eolumns, are square- 
pierced pilasters, 18 inches by 15 inches, with 
foliated caps, from which spring bold open frame 
wood arches and screens glazed with strong 


basins and other conveniences. Underneath the 
gallery is an ante, or coat room, for gentlemen. 
‘There are entrances to the hall from the Albion 
Hotel, as well as by a wide staircase from 


| Norfolk-street. The hall is intended to be 


lighted with four circular chandeliers, each 
having sixty jets. The exterior of tae building 
is of polished ashlar. The mason work and 
stone carving are by Mr. J. Ridley Robson, 
and the joiner work by Mr. Thomas Dawson, 
both of North Shields; the plastering by Mr. 
James Aitken; and the wood carving by Mr. 


| Jobson, of Newcastle. The whole has been 


carried out from designs by, and under the 


sheet glass of Sunderland manufacture. ‘There | superintendence of, Mr. J. E. Watson, of New- 
is 28 feet in width of strong rough sheet glass | castle, architect. 


the whole length of eaeh bay. The ventilation 


Glasgow.—Yhe plan of Sir Joseph Paxton for 


is by louvres the whole length: the remainder} the decoration of the West-end Park has been 
° . . . . . . . . . . ‘ . > oa > 
is covered with boards laid reversed diagonally | received by the city council, and is described in 8. Cooper, A.R.A. and Mr. Uwins, R.A. 


the local papers. It is proposed to form an 
island on the Jow grounds of Kelvingrove, a 
little to the north of the mansion-house, which 
will be connected by two rustic bridges. About 
the site of the present Kelvingrove-gardens, a 
circular flower-garden of 200 feet in diameter is 
shown on the plan, which is recommended to be 
covered in with glass, and formed into a winter- 
garden or promenade. There are three principal 
entrances to the park —one situated to the 
south-east corner of Clifton-street, another at 
the north end of Kelvingrove-road, and a third 
at the north-west extremity communicating with 
the road to Hillhead. ‘The terrace in front and 
circling the whole ridge of the hill is approached 
by the steps at present in course of erection, and 
will have a public esplanade 30 feet in width, 
skirted by a flower margin and undulating surface 
in front. Along the wall enclosing the private 
pleasure-ground appropriated to the feuars of 
the upper terrace, Sir Joseph proposes to form 


| alcoves, or shady retreats similar to those on the 


terraces at Sydenham. The carriage-drive in 
and around the park will be 30 feet in breadth, 
and extend about two miles. The only draw- 
back to the completion of the whole scene is the 
filthy river which forms the western boundary 
to the park, and the committee should see to its 
purification, which, it is said, can easily be done 
by the formation of a sewer parallel with Pink- 
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ARCHITECTURAL CONTRAST OF 
PARIS AND LONDON. 

Tue Council of the Society of Arts, consider- 
ing that great public advantage would arise 
from contrasting the architectural state of 
Paris with that of London, have resolved to 
appoint a committee to consider the improve- 


{ments which are in progress in the city of Paris, 
lascertain the cost and the system on which 


they are paid for, and report what suggestions 
they appear to offer for the improvement of the 
metropolis, especially with reference to the 
Thames and the principal thoroughfares. 

The idea is a very excellent one, and we hope 
it will be effectively carried out. 





THE TOWER OF ST. MARY’S, 
TAUNTON. 

A meetinG of the ratepayers was held last 
week to take into consideration the report of the 
architects appointed at a previous vestry meet- 
ing to examine the tower of St. Mary’s. 

‘The following resolution was proposed by the 
churchwardens :—“ That this meeting is satistied 
by the report of Messrs. Manners, Cornish, and 
Scott, in confirmation of those of Mr. Ferrey 
and Mr. Giles, that no complete restoration of 
the tower ean be effected without taking down 
and rebuilding the same ; and that therefore the 
churchwardens be, and they are hereby autho- 
rised and directed to proceed forthwith to take 
down the said tower, and to rebuild the same, 
adhering strictly to the original design, down to 
the minutest details, and to use for that purpose 
the sums already authorised to be borrowed for 
the restoration of the tower.” 

After some discussion a poll of the parish was 
determined on: the result of which was—for 
pulling down the tower, 83; against, 205: 
majority against, 212. 

The churchwardens stated that the subserip- 
tions already obtained, amounting to 860/. were 
given for “the complete restoration of the 
tower,” and must be repaid to the subscribers 
if anything short of such complete restoral ion be 
attempted without their consent. The expense 
already incurred, amounting to about 1,000/. 
including the scaffolding, would, in such case, 
fall wholly on the parish, and, they said, in a 
considerable measure be wasted. 

We cannot suppose it is intended to allow the 
tower to fall to pieces, uneared for. It will be 
the duty of the churchwardens now to take the 
steps best calculated to consolidate and main- 
tain it. 





Tur Art-UNton of Lonpon EXHIBITION is noW 
open in the Suffolk-street galleries, and will be found 
to contain a number of excellent works, especially in 
the landscape department. The places of honour in 
the large room are oceupied by pictures by Mr. 


& 
q 
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SCHOOLS OF PRACTICAL ART. 1 
Cheltenham.—The annual vacation meeting of the | bly. During the past year seven medals were 
School of Art, established in Cheltenham about | awarded to the Chester students by the Government 
hor J » este Ss é i i sale ape: - 
" mS and a half ago, was held on Saturday, in week Department of Science and Art. The central school 
j vn la a by School room, Winchcomb-street, | i# held in the Mechanics’ Institution rooms, and was 
OLOL asl, we - ‘ > - Pe 
where a number of specimens of drawings executed | *° be re-opened after vacation on 2nd inst. It com- 
“tee eg amen bac sneer The attendance was prises various classes, including some for ladies and 
composed chichy of lniics. The proceedings were gentlemen and for daughters and wives of artisans, as 
opened by Mr. Brown, the chairman, and Mr. Tartt | well as for artisans themselves. 
entered more fully into the history of the school. | 
Ac cording to the statements made to the meeting by | THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
Mr. Tartt, the number of quarterly tickets issued by | TION, 





the Cheltenham school during the past year, was six 
hundred, thus giving an average attendance upon the 
different classes, of 150, exclusive of the classes in 
the training and other schools, to which instructions 
were given at their respective school-rooms. It i 
satisfactory to learn that, although not yet self sup- 
porting, sutlicient interest has been manifested in the 
movement initiated for art education in Cheltenham, 
to afford reasonable ground for hope that its future 
progress will prove of a more encouraging character. 

Wolverhampton.—The opening of the school for 
Wolverhampton and South Staffordshire took place 
on Tuesday in last week, when the proceedings at- 
tracted a large and highly respectable assemblage. 
For the purposes of the school, as we have before 
noticed, a new building has been erected. The lower 
school-room of this building was almost completely 
filled by ladies and gentlemen, including the Karl 


Granville, the Earl of Dartmouth, Lord Lyttleton, | 


Lord and Lady Hatherton, the Hon. A. Wrottesley, 
the Hon. E. R. Littleton, M.P. Mr. Thomas Thornely, 
M.P. Mr. J. Neve (Mayor of Wolverhampton), and, 
numerous other persons of influence. Earl Granville ' 
having been for some time delayed on the rail, Lord 
Hatherton temporarily took the chair, and addressed 
the meeting, as did Mr. Cole, who in course of his 
remarks said that if we wished to infuse a love of art 
into the people of this country they must be taught its 
elements in their infancy. There were five schools 
connected with the school of design in Wolver- 
hampton, and he hoped that when they next assembled 
together, the remaining ten or twelve schools in the 
town would be connected with it. He urged upon 
the corporations of towns to promote the teaching of 
elementary drawing in our public schools, and asserted 
that the permanent success of the Wolverhampton | 
School of Design depended upon the seeds of art- | 
education being sown broad-cast among the poor | 
people of the town. He urged upon those present | 
who could not draw to join the day classes for 
ladies and gentlemen, and by paying their guinea 
a quarter, contribute to support the institution, and 
train their clumsy fingers. He deprecated the main- 
tenance of such an institution being made a matter of 
charity: begging subscriptions of people to teach 
artisans to draw well in order that manufacturers 
might make more money, and workmen get better 
wages, seemed to him repulsive and degrading. Ear! 
Granville shortly after arrived. His lordship deli- 
vered a practical and sensible address. While allud- | 
ing to the reasons why France had gone ahead of us 
in art as applied to manufactures, he deprecated an 
inclination which he believed still existed on the part | 
of manufacturers to conceal the name of the artists who | 
designed for them. In France it was absolutely used as 
a sort of puff to the article, to advertise as much as 
possible the name of the person who gave the design. 
And this, of course, gave a great stimulus to a man | 
who had a character to support in this respect. In 
concluding his address, his lordship said,—“ As a| 
Staffordshire man, as a collier, and as an ironmaster, | 
I do feel some pride that it is in the land of the tall 
chimneys, in the land of the blazing furnaces and | 
almost eternal fires—undeterred by fire, or smoke, or | 
soot—-not discouraged by the eminently useful and 
practical character of the operations which are daily | 


| 


coing out—that you should have set the example to | 


the whole country of erecting a really magnificent 
temple of art—doing that without any extraneous 
assistance whatever, but carried on by the liberality, 
the energy, and the intelligence of the district itself.” 


At this stage of the proceedings an address from the | 


artisans’ committee of the town was presented to 
Earl Granville. The address was engrossed upon 
parchment, and bound up in the form of a book, in 
morocco, gilt. The book was enclosed in a papier- 
maché case, designed and executed by the workmen of 
Messrs. F. Waltor? and Co. richly ornamented with 
pearl, the centre of the lid being formed of glass, 
with an inscription in gold on light ground. After 
the conclusion of the proceedings at the school, a 
company, numbering about 300, sat down to 


| THe seventh annual general meeting 


of this | 


year in existence, but is said to be proceeding favour- | Mr. Lighton, telling him that he had no money to 


bid; and at last the plaintiff put 6/. into the de- 
fendant’s hand, who told him if he persisted in forcing 
the money upon him, he should give it to some charity, 
which laudable object was duly carried out. The 
plaintiff now sought to recover the money back. In 
the course of the inquiry, the defendant acquainted 
the court with what occurred at this special meet- 
ing, when Mr. Lighton made the following reve- 
lation. He said he attended the meeting to state 
a few plain facts, and oppose the sale ofshares. From 
the commencement of the society, in 1845, to 1850, 
there were 195 shares sold at a premium of 65/. to 





charity, founded for granting pensions and giving | 


relief to aged and decayed members of the various | 


| 


building trades and their widows, was held last week, 
at the London Tavern, for the purpose of receiving 
the report, and upon other business; Mr. G. Bird in 
the chair. 


Mr. A. G. Harris, the secretary, read the report, | shares of their own to take up. 


| 
} 


55/7. each member receiving an ‘average of 60/. 4s. 8d. 
each share, which proved that the society was then in 
a most prosperous condition. In 1850 some of the 
directors agreed to have a speculation amongst them- 
selves, and resolved to have a sale of shares, although 


| the society had no money to lend, nor had the diree- 


tors any money to offer the society as security, or any 
He, defendant, bid 


which stated that, during the past year, there had | at this sale, and ran the shares up to 55/. premium, 
| been two elections of pensioners, and three deaths— | which was a fair price, but higher than the directors 


| viz. fourteen males and ten females. 
for pensions since the commencement of the institu- 
tion amounts to 1,390/. 
| Willis’s Rooms realised a profit of 1367. 5s. 64d. 


The annual ball held at | 


being an increase over the preceding year of 15/. 19s. | 
The report, after stating that Mr. W. Lee, M.-P. for | 


| to reduce the sum necessary to be collected previous 
to the building of almshouses, from 5,000/. to 
2,000/., concluded by expressing a hope that efforts 
would not be spared to increase the funds of the 
charity, and thus to make it one of the foremost 
among the many noble institutions which adorn this 
land. The subscriptions and donations received 
during the past year amounted to 1,206/. 18s. The 
directors have added to the funded stock 7007. Three 
per Cent. Consels, and the building fund has been 
increased by 400/., making the total amount 4,350Z., 
divided as follows, viz., 3,050/. to the relief fund, 
and 1,300. building fund. 

The adoption of the report was carried nem. dis. ; 
and after the usnal complimentary votes of thanks, 
the meeting separated. 





THE ORIENTAL AND TURKISH MUSEUM. 

St. GrorGe’s Gatiery, Hyde-park Corner, which 
seems to have an ethnological mission, illustrating 
with completeness now the Chinese and then the 
Kafirs, is at this moment the site of a very interest- 
ing exhibition, setting forth Turkey and the Turks, 
objects of considerable regard at this time. There 
in their habits as they live, or rather did live, be- 
cause the magnificent costumes of the country are 
being fast superseded by European modes of dress, 
we have the Sultan and his court, the Janissaries, 
officers of the Turkish army, religious functionaries, 


;some of the beauties of the Sultan’s harem, a bath, 


a shoe-shop, the delicate little 


slippers speaking 
flatteringly for— 


“The fair forms which terminate so well ;” 


| the famous porters, and, in fact, specimens of all 
sorts and conditions of men and women, including 
|a group of Bashi-Bozouks, or irregular volunteers 


of the present Turkish army, — very irregular 
volunteers, if the accounts be correct. These 
fellows come from all parts, many of them from 
Albania; and the title means literally, it seems, dis- 
orderly head-gear. A glance round the Exhibition 
will remind visitors, what is the fact, that every 
rank and profession was formerly designated by its 
peculiar turban (very curious some of them are), and 
those persons who had no calling, and, therefore, no 
special head-dress, were called Bashi-Bozouks. 

We need scarcely add, that we advise a visit to the 
Turkish Museum. Going on at this rate, we shall 
soon know all people better than we kuow—our- 
selves. 


| 





| MISMANAGEMENT OF A BUILDING 
| SOCIETY. 
LAMBETH COUNTY COURT. 

Gregory v. Lighton.—This was an action to recover 
| 67. and the evidence disclosed the way in which the 
| Union Building Society, of Southwark, is managed. 
| It appeared from the evidence that the plaintiff and 

defendant were, until recently, directors of the Union 
Building Society, and the latter feeling dissatisfied at 
| the way his colleagues were conducting the affairs of 


luncheon in the Corn Exchange, which had been | the society, got himself into hot water, and attacked 
decorated with banners, evergreens, &c. for the occa- | the management upon every opportunity. In July, 
sion. Earl Granville occupied the chair, aud after | 1852, a special meeting of the society was called, for 
the repast various other speeches were delivered, of | the purpose of a sale of shares, and the defendant did 
which we regret that our space prevents us from | his best to prevent the sale, by bidding against the 
giving any account. promoters of the sale. The plaintiff and other direc- 

Chester—This school has been little more than a| tors, inimical to the defendant, bantered and insulted 


| Maidstone, had consented to act as president for the | 
year ensuing, and that the directors had determined | 


making the total now upon the funds twenty-four, | intended to give, consequently only one share was 
The sum paid | taken. 


His colleagues told him he had done the 
society a great injury, by preventing the sale of fiity 
shares, but they would call another sale, and have 
them at their price; and if he would not bid against 
them, he should have as many as he liked, at the same 
rate as themselves. At the next sale he bid up to 447. 
premium. The plaintiff and another director would 
not bid against him, and he could not bid against his 


own bidding, upon which he left off, when the plaintifl 


| 
| 
| 





and another took fifty shares at the same low rate. 
Another sale was called, at which fifty more shares 
were sold to two of the directors, at 29/. 5s. premium. 
He told the board building societies were not intended 
for such gambling transactions, and he was censured 
for so doing. It had also been agreed that the chair- 
man was to have five shares at half price, but he pre- 
vented this by bidding against him. The defendant 
at great length detailed some other extraordinary 
measures of the directors, and swore that the plaintiff 
had received 8,000/. on property not worth 4,000/. 

The judge (Tayler) said it was not in human nature 
for a man to have such charges publiely made against 
him, and not feel hurt. He therefore thought the 
plaintiff was not likely to lend Mr. Lighton 6/. for the 
purpose of assisting him in his opposition to the 
plaintiff. He thought that the money was put in 
defendant’s hands to insult him, and against his 
wishes.— Verdict for defendant, with costs. 





ARCHITECTURAL PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Ts there no one in the architectural profession who 
has the inclination, time, or opportunity, to make 
some efforts to establish an Architectural Lending 
Library ? 

I believe the want of such a thing has been long 
felt by the greater part of the profession. At a time 
when many are striving for architectural honours, 
and few of that many can obtain the best works on 
their subject, and on the sciences connected with it, 
such an institution is very desirable. The greater 
part of the professional works now published —and, 
what are of far greater importance, the works of the 
old masters—are entirely beyond the reach of students 
of the present day. Were such an institution as I 
am advocating introduced, by furnishing the student 
with lists of books, on the particular subject he 
wanted, it would enable him to choose those which 
he thought proper, and place him in a position te 
obtain a thorough knowledge of the subject. As it 
is, he reads that such and such a book is very 
valuable, and should be read by every student ; but 
apart from his never having heard of it before, in 
nine cases out ef ten, he cannot procure it. Doubtless 
such a thing could be made Westies 

or is 





VALUE OF LAND AT SYDENHAM. 


A sury was empanelled on Saturday, July 
29th, at the Sitigehenes Hotel, London- 
bridge, to assess the value of 3a. Ir. 4. of land 
situate at the back of the North Surrey Indus- 
trial Schools, and facing the high road from 
Anerly station to Norwood, belonging to Mr. 
E. R. Adams, required for the formation of 
the West-end and Crystal Palace Railway. 
Mr. Adams’s claim of 10,133. including sever- 
ance (being 9,000/. for land and 1,133/. for 
severance), was supported by Messrs. J. G. 
Hammack, Henry Crawter, George Smith, and 
Thomas Little. For the company were Messrs. 
R. A. Whithall, Charles Lee, William Rogers, 
H. A. Hunt, and D. Hoggart. The jury re- 
turned a verdict of 2,000¢. for the aaa f or 


610/. per acre, and 750/. for severance ; together, 
2,7502. 
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ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 

In reply to the complaints of ‘‘ Archi,” permit 
me to submit to his consideration and that of 
your other readers the following plain statement 
of facts. St. Alban’s Abbey is simply a parish 
church, open only on the days appointed for public 
worship. In former times the casual visitor had 
to find the clerk, take him from his business, and 
for the trouble of accompanying him to the Abbey 
and around its curious antiquitics, to present him with 
a handsome gratuity. When this worthy official died 
the rector sought to correct this unsatisfactory state 
of things. To ensure, therefore, greater facilities to 
the public, he provided for the constant attendance of 
a person at the Abbey itself, charging a moderate 
fixed fee of 6d. and making the verger a settled 
annual salary; any surplus that might arise being 
appropriated to those little expenses and reparations 
for which the parish was not liable. 
sidered it desirable to avoid the unseemly appearance 
of receiving money at the church, consequently tickets 
are issued to booksellers and other tradesmen in the 
town; and to meet still more the convenience of 
travellers, the landlords of two respectable inns have 
tickets, so that their customers may at once procure 
them without the trouble of going to any other place. 
Your correspondent complains that an additional 1s. 
is charged for going up the tower; but the truth is, 
that to meet the varied wishes of all parties, there are 
two classes of tickets, the one for admission to the 
lower parts, charged 6d.; the other for inspection of 
the lower and upper parts of the Abbey, charged Is. 
the extra 6d. being a moderate remuneration for the 
additional necessary attendance—a not unreasonable 
charge, considering the paucity of visitors, the height 
the attendant has to mount in order to guide the 
frequently solitary visitor through the intricate 
passages, and to prevent accidents to incautious ex- 
plorers. Objection is taken that special permission 
is required for making sketches. When it is con- 
sidered how liable to damage are the delicately-carved 
monuments, and the frail nature of the soft Totternhoe 
stone of which they are built, as also the wanton 


The rector con- | 


destructiveness of unscrupulous curiosity collectors, it | 


can hardly be considered superfluous to require per- 


sonal application to be made at the rectory, imme- | 


diately close to the church door, in order that from 


personal inquiry the dond fide character of the appli- 


cant may be ascertained; which being satisfactory, | 


the permission required is granted at once, and the | 
student is free at all times to enter and draw as much | 


as he likes. 
verger is empowered to afford every facility. It is due 
to this highly respectable officer and his modest, 
respectful daughter, who acts as his assistant, to 
state, that hitherto no complaint has ever been made 
of their conduct: on the contrary, their intelligence 
aud obliging civil attentions have been the theme of 
general approval. Whatever may be the case at 
other buildings, it is ungenerous, by implication, to 
mix up the authorities of St. Alban’s Abbey with the 
imputation of irregularities elsewhere —M. I. B. A. 





Potices of Books. 
VARIORUM. 
“Tre Smoke Question simplified” is a lec- 
ture on a very important subject by one 


In case of the rector’s absence, the | 


| 


t ' 
|annual report of the Central Committee of the 


National Association of United Trades, pre- 
sented to the annual conference held on 5th 
June last, and printed for the association. Its 
main object appears to be the national or uni- 
versal organization of trades, and the transfer 
of all power as between masters and workmen 
into the hands of a workmen’s association ; at 
least, we cannot draw any other conclusion from 
the contents of the present ‘“ Report,” which 
details, amongst other things, the active and 
organised assistance given by this “central com- 
mittee’ to various bodies of men engaged in 
positive or negative strife with their employers ; 
and urges the deficiency of all present organi- 
zations for such purposes, net the immense 
advantages of a xational organization of all 
trades. “QOrr’s Circle of the Sciences,” 
published by Messrs. W. S. Orr and Co. 
of Paternoster-row, has reached its thirty- 
first twopenny number, containing a portion 
of Professor Ansted’s ‘ Treatise on Geo- 
logy,” in which cements and mortars, building- 
stones, and other subjects of interest are treated 
of. A previous Re, constitutes a portion, 
on Algebra, of the Rev. J. F. Twisden’s 
“ Treatise on the Mathematical Sciences.” 
The “Special Report of Sir Charles Lyell,” on 
the “New York Industrial Exhibition,” has been 
published by order of Parliament. It treats of 
mining and mineral products, and contains a 
sort of epitome of the geological formations of 
the United States, with an account of its natural 
building stones, limes, and other minerals, as well 
as its metals, &c. A Report, by Mr. T. Wick- 
steed, C.E. on the most advantageous mode 
of dealing with the sewage matter of the metro- 
polis, with a view to the preparation of sewage 
manure, has been published by authority of the 
Metropolitan Commission of Sewers. ‘The con- 
struction of works on the solid manure principle, 











on at least four separate sites, and at a cost of 


not more than 1,000,000/. for the whole metro- 
polis, is proposed. 





HMiscellanea. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE War.—To gratify the 
curiosity of the public as to the sites in the Baltic to 
which attention is now directed, Messrs. Dominic 
Colnaghi, and Co. have issued a series of views, from 
sketches on the of Cronstadt, Sevastopol, 
Odessa, &c. To these they have just now added 
“ Sweaborg and Helsinfors,” from sketches taken by 
Mr. E. T. Dolby, and various official documents ; 
showing in a bird’s-eye view the nature of the islands 
forming the fortifications of Sweaborg, the construction 
of the batteries, and the guns mounted upon them ; 


spot, 


| together with the picturesque city of Helsinfors. It 


thoroughly qualified to treat of it—namely, Mr. | 


T. S. Prideaux, patentee of the graduating 
valve for furnace-doors, and manager of the 
Smoke Prevention Company, Charing-cross, 
where the pamphlet is published, as well as by 
Mr. Weale, of High Holborn, whose ‘ Eco- 
nomy of Fuel,” it may be remembered, was 
written by the same able inventor. The lecture 
under notice was delivered before the United 
Service Institution, at the request of their own 
council.——* The Prudent Man; or, How to 
acquire Land and bequeath Money by Means 
of Co-operation” (Balliére, Regent-street, and 
the Friendly Societies’ Institute, Pall-mall), is a 
little work by Mr. William Bridges, secretary 
to the institute just named, and comprises 
chiefly a system of Co-operative Colonization, 
together with rules for an Emigration and Land 
Society, by Mr. A. Scratchley, M.A. a well- 
known author. “« Elements of Geometry and 
Mensuration, with easy Exercises,—Part I. 
Geometry as a Science,” by the Rev. Thomas 
Lund, B.D. is a sort of abridged and popular- 
ized Euclid, with practical exercises, and is de- 
signed for schools and adult classes. It is 
recommended as a preparation for “ Geometry 
as an Art,” which is to form the second part of 
the work. “The Prevention of Strikes, 
Lock-outs, and Turn-outs, by Means of Arbitra- 
tion and Mediation,” constitutes the tenth 








}is executed in double-tinted lithography, by Mr. W. 


Simpson, and printed by Messrs. Day and Son. 

BristoL ARCH#OLOGICAL SociteTy.—A meeting 
of the members of this society was held at the 
Philosophical Institution, Park-street, Bristol, on 
Tuesday in last week, Mr. T. Garrard in the chair, 
when Mr. George Pryce read a paper on “The 
Religious and Seeular Guilds and Fraternities in 
Bristol during the Middle Ages ;” at the conclusion of 
which a conversation on the subject ensued. Mr. 
Garrard then announced his intention to read at next 
meeting a memoir of Dr. White, founder of the 
almshouse in Temple-street; and Mr. Pryce his 
intention at some future time to treat upon a sub- 
ject which he might eall “‘ The Underground Archi- 
tecture of Bristol.” It was extraordinary, he said, 
what beautiful cellars there were attached to many 
houses of the city, many of which he was surprised to 
find, when viewing them, had splendid groined roofs. 
He had recently walked through the subterranean 
passage leading from the river to the Guard House, 
and was about to explore the one leading from it into 
Wine-street. 

CAMBRIDGE FreE Liprary.—Messrs. Gray and 
Son have undertaken, at a cost of 133/. to convert a 
chapel formerly occupied by members of the Society 
of Friends to the purpose of a free library. 
other tenders were sent in; viz. Messrs. Quinsee and 
Attack for 134/., and Messrs. Bell and Son for 139/. 
The library will be formed by a horizontal gallery, 
and the basement of the building is estimated to hold 
about 200 persons. There will be no attempt at or- 


namental display, and it is calculated that the work | 


will be completed by the month of September next. 

Recent Excavations at Pompeim.—A_ large 
house 7x wood, the walls ornamented with paintings 
and the roof with bas-reliefs, is said to have been 
recently uncovered. 


Two |} 
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TuRNER’s BEQUEST TO THE Nation.—After dis- 
cussion in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, as to Turner’s 
pictures, it has been ordered, “ that the pictures, 
drawings, and engravings shall, with the consent of 
the trustees of the National Gallery, who appear by 
counsel and submit to be bound by this order, be 
removed from Queen Anne-street to the National 
Gallery, to be there deposited in the rooms Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, on the ground-floor, for safe custody, and there 
to remain, subject to the control and direction of this 
Court ; and it is agreed that the pictures, drawings, 
and engravings shall not be shown or exhibited to, or 
inspected by, any person, or in any manner dealt 
with without the order of the executors ; but that the 
same pictures, drawings, and engravings, when in the 
National Gallery, be in all respects considered as in 
the legal and actual custody of the executors. Let 
the executors transfer the insurances now effected, the 
keys of the rooms to be sealed up by the executors, or 
some one or more of them, and left in the hands of 
Mr. Uwins, or the keeper of the National Gallery for 
the time being, and held by him for and on the behalf 
of the executors.” 

THREATENED OMNisvs Strtke.—The metropoli- 
tan omnibus proprietors have held a meeting in re- 
sistance of a regulation issued by Sir R. Mayne, the 
chief commissioner of police, requiring that between 
the cushion on the seat and the shelving roof imme- 
diately behind the passenger, there shall be a clear 
height of 40 inches, and 54 inches from back to back, 
giving to each passenger 27 inches for his legs. The 
proprietors, of course, contend, that the requirements 
are unnecessary, and they talk of a withdrawal of 
their vehicles, unless Sir Richard’s requirements be 
withdrawn. The Paris omnibuses, we believe, as 
well as those at Glaszow, Liverpool, aud elsewhere, 
are much higher, wider, and more commodious than 
those of London, and why the proprietors of the 
latter should not expand their dimensions to those 
of the former, we cannot see, more especially con- 
sidering the way in which they oblige the metro- 
politan public to submit to their capricious and exac- 
tive requirements. 

Scuoots.—The Infant School at Lamberhurst, 

was publicly opened on 25th ult. It has been built 
entirely at the expense of Mr. W. C. Morland, and 
lis of brick and stone, with a lofty open roof, and of 
|late Gothic design. The residence for the mistress 
has a living room, kitchen, and two bed-rcoms. The 
|}west window of the school is partially filled with 
|; painted glass, and the porch paved with encaustic 
tiles. The architects are Messrs. Caveler and 
Hooker, of Margate; the buildgr, Mr. Tompson, of 
Maidstone.——The foundation stone of a new Infant 
School for the parish of Gravesend and district of St. 
James, was laid by the Earl of Darnley, on Saturday 
in last week.—New Roman Catholic Schools have 
been opened at Claughton, in Lancashire. The build- 
ing stands near Claughton Hall and Claughton 
Chapel. The design, comprising schools for boys 
and girls, was furnished by the late Mr. Tuach, 
architect, and the erection was entrusted to Mr. 
John Thompson, of Fleetwood, builder. The build- 
ing is in the domestic style prevalent in the fifteenth 
century. The north front presents three gables, and 
two entrances. The interior comprises five compart- 
ments—a boys’ schoolroom, 27 feet by 17 feet, a 
library and instruction room, 24 feet 6 inches by 
20 feet ; a girls’ school, 27 feet by 17 feet, and cloak- 
rooms to each school, 12 feet by 8 feet. The material 
is stone from a quarry near Laneaster. 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, Brr- 
MINGHAM.—A general meeting of the members of 
this mstitution, was held on Wednesday in last week, 
Mr. William Fairbairn, F.R.S. president, in the chair. 
The tirst paper read was by Mr. E. A. Cowper, of 
London, and gave a description of the iron roof of 
the central railway station, in this town. It was 
illustrated by drawings on a large scale; and an ac- 
count was given of experiments made for testing the 
roof. Ina paper by Mr. S. H. Blackwell, of Dudley, 
a description was given of Kind’s apparatus for 
boring. A third paper was by Mr. Fairbairn, “On 
Dunn’s Improved Steam Travelling Crane.” Another 
paper read wes “On a new Steam-engine Boiler,” by 
Mr. Thomas Forsyth, of Wolverton. An instrument 
by Fessel, of Cologne, exhibiting the stability of the 
axis in a rotating body, was brought under notice by 
Mr. Siemens. 

Licut, Heat, AND Motive Force From WaTER. 
—The Worcester (U.S.) Spy announces that “ Mr. 
| Paine has overcome the difficulty arising from electric 
‘explosions, and has perfected his invention for pro- 
ducing light, heat, and motive power from the decom- 
position of water.” 

‘THE SEa-BouNDARY.—The long-disputed question 
jas to the boundary between land and sea has been at 
last settled. The Lord Chancellor, in a recent case, 
decided that the average medium of all tides, spring 
and autumnal, formed the limit of the right of the 


| Crown. 
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Rauway Marrers.—The traffic returus of rail-| 


ways in the United Kingdom for week ending July 22, | —A society, established through the instrumentality 





ee 


Devon Society or Agcnitects AND Encineers.| Tue Wo.verHaMpton Batus.— These baths 


| were sold by auction on Wednesday in last week. The 


amounted to 397,321/. and for the corresponding | of a few architects and engineers at the early part of | property cost the original shareholders about 4,000/. 
week of last year to 362,012/. showing an increase of | last year, but now numbering upwards of twenty /and included, besides the building, 1,350 square 


35,309/. The gross receipts of the eight railways | members, called the ‘‘ Devon and Cornwall Society of | yards of land adjoining. The final bidder was Mr. 


having their termini in the metropolis, amounted wd Architects ee, = its nary see: f 
the week ending as above to 183,711/. and for the | meeting on the 11th inst. the president, Mr. A. H. 
corresponding week of last year to 168,356/. showing Bampton, M.I.C.E. in the chair. A communication 
an increase of 15,355/. ‘The increase on the Eastern | from Mr. Brunel, on the objects of the society, was 
Counties Railway amounted to 3,281/.; on the Great read. The following extract from the minutes of the 
Northern to 2,939/.; on the London and North- previous meeting, which was held at Exeter, in June, 
Western to 3,616/.; on the London and Blackwall to a some — into _ —! a — 
356/.; on the London, Brighton, and South-Coast, to | of the society :—“ The members present, ably guide 
2,946/.; onthe London and South-Western to 703/.;| by Mr. Hayward, visited the cathedral. A general 
and on the South-Eastern to 1,936/.: total, 15,777/.; feeling of regret was expressed at the want of senti- 
but from this must be deducted 422/. decrease on the ment shown in the restorations and alterations now 
Great Western, leaving the increase, as above, being carried on; a remarkable instance being pre- 
15,355/. ‘The London and North-Western dividend sented in the window of the nave by the north porch, 
for the past half-year will be at the rate of 5 per which, in want of energy and general effect, exhibited 
t ; num, with a balance of about 30,0007. to | a marked contrast with an old one of a similar pattern 
cent. per annum, 4 cont ‘ ta , 
be carried forward to the December, or better half- closely adjoining. Many ae fittings, — 
year. Revenue, it is said, has been burdened to the the seating of the Morning Chapel, betrayed also the 
utmost extent with everything that can be legitimately hand of the carpenter rather than of the architect ; 
charged against it. A new difficulty has arisen and much regret was expressed that so noble an edifice 
amongst the engine-drivers. About 100 of the should so suffer from want of proper professional 
drivers and firemen employed by the North-Western restoration.” The subjects of various papers for pre- 
Company met lately at the Monarch Tavern, Hamp-  paration by members were suggested ; as, for sora 
stead-road, on the subject of certain grievances, to the probabilities of wrought superseding the use of 
which, as they allege, they are subjected by the pre- | cast-iron for general purposes; the causes of failure 
sent management of the locomotive department ag | in —— yee 5; = a — damp, 
southern division of that line. It appeared that, | so frequent in walls in this locality, &c. 
among the things they particularly object to, is the| RKt-oreninG or THE TumuLus on Uxey Bury. 
contract system. Lists were handed in from various ,——This tumulus, after a lapse of thirty-four years, 
stations, requesting Mr. Rawlins, the solicitor for the | has been re-opened by permission of Colonel Kings- 
men, to lay their names before the directors asj| cote. It was first opened by the Rev. W. Lloyd 
objecting to the contract system, and praying inquiry | Baker, of Uley, father of Mr. T. B. Ll. Baker, of 
into the management of the locomotive department. Hardwick Court. Among those who were at the re- 
A committee was appointed to conduct the negotiation opening, were the Rev. John Earle, professor of 
on the part of the men. | Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford ; — TB. 
A Nove ReavinG-room. — Several stands for} Ll. Baker, and family ; and the Rev. S. Lysons, 
| , . = » = 
newspapers have been placed along the promenade of | nephew of the antiquary. Mr. J. Freeman, who was 
the new “Lion Arcade” at Huddersfield, and the | also present, delivered a short speech, in which he 
Times and several local journals placed upon them. | expressed his persuasion of its very high antiquity, 
Placards are posted up in the town inviting the work- | stating that it was no doubt far anterior to the 
ing classes to visit the arcade, free of charge, a request | Roman invasion, and — : — moray per 
which the Leeds Intelligencer says has been amply | designated the stone period. Dr. urnham lai 
responded to. The object of the proprietor is said | before the meeting a ground plan of the building. He 
to be to make the arcade a rendezvous for the work- | gave the dimensions as follows :—the whole length 
ing classes. | 22 feet, height 5 feet. There are two chambers in a 
Bumpers’ Hotmays.—We have had notices of straight line from the entrance, and also two smaller 
very pleasant holiday doings, to which several masters | ones on the left. It is supposed there were formerly 
had of late invited their workmen. As these very | two corresponding small chambers on the right, thus 
commendable manifgstations of good feeling on the | giving to the erection the form of a double cross. 
part of masters are becoming general, it would appear | Over the entrance was placed a very large stone (a 
to be somewhat invidious to single out a few for| correspondent of the Gloucestershire Cc hronicle, 
special notice. | thinks this stone weighed six tons), Dr. Thurnham 
New Eneatnes, Steam, anp Artr.—Mr. Thib- | believed that the whole had been many times opened 
bets, of Washington (U.S.), has invented a steain-_| by several races, for the purpose oe es nue! 
. ° “_ a . A . | & . eee . ivester of some o 
engine, the peculiarity of which is, that it has no|dead. In this way it had been diveste: ' 
boiler, but at each stroke of the engine a small quan- its architectural features. It was evidently built 
tity of cold water is forced through a small generator, | when edge-tools were not in use. It could not be 
consisting of an inner and outer cylinder, the water | less ancient, he maintained, than 700 or 1,000 years 
occupying the space between, and thus becoming | before Christ. 
heated into steam. A hot-air engine has lately} Great Exrenston or THE LiverPpoot Docks, 
been patented by Mr. Philander Shaw, of East ;—An important report has been presented to the 
Abington, Massachusetts. The cylinder is an oscillat- | Dock Committee of Liverpool by the sub-committee 
ing horizontal one. ‘The air-pump takes in air from | appointed to consider the arrangements for dock ex- 
the compressor, where it is maintained at 60 lbs. on| tension and improvement. It has reference to an 
the square inch: from this it is admitted into the | extensive scheme for the construction of new docks 
tubes. The heater is composed of a series of tubes, | on land at the north or — - be oe 
forming a coil, connected with a perforated rotating | from the Earl of Derby, Mr. John Shaw Leigh, anc 
top plate, moved round by the vibrating beam. This | others; the improvement of some of the existing 
Pl 2 “ . + | rh . o,e 
heater gives time for the air to be heated. The hot | docks, the erection of additional prep anna 
air, after acting upon the piston, is employed to feed | of land, &c.; the whole to cost 3,416,686/., com- 
the fire, thereby effecting a considerable saving in | posed as follows :—New ee ee — 
fuel. It is intended to have a stream of cold water | &c. 1,561,527/.; Harrington dock estate, 2 . /0008, ; 
circulating through the compressor, so as to carry off warehouses, 952,459/.; land, 702,700/. . The price 
the heat of air developed by compression, and thus | asked for the Earl of Derby’s land was 105,000/. but 
have the air in as condensed a state as possible when it | has been reduced to 90,000/. or about 8s. a yard. 














enters the heater. The engine, it isalleged, has been |'The purchase is proposed to extend over a period of | 


approved of by several scientific and practical /eleven years, at the rate of 300,000/. a year, and 
: aoe Barr arliame 
engineers. ‘next session application to be made to Parliament 
Vv 
SURING TRC ; " . for powers to carry out the scheme. The report was 
i eerie tenet ten There we 7 ihe co si lered at the ensuing meeting of the Dock 
mduce you to condemn a barbarous practice in vogue | t0 be Conside p eeanentS 5 
with churchwardens, viz. that of screwing boards | Committee. N Ci ita 
ee : “i se ih — 
containing public notices upon the doors of churches, | ( YCLORAMA OF NAPLES poe ~ : “at : ‘ 
. | new ramic views are ; rendere ore interest- 
not in the blank parts only, but on the most orna- | new dioramic views are now renderec a “sata 
mental parts of these doors, whereby many beautiful |!" by the manner in which the eruption of Vesuvius, 
designs are completely marred. The fine south ies rn 79,18 exhibited: the view of the excavated city 
entrance to Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, has lately | of Pompeii conveys an exact idea of its present state. 


been treated most ignominiously. The carved panel-| THe Torrennam SewaGr.—A pipe sewer is made 


ling in the semicircular part of the door, which is, | through Tottenham to take the sewage to the river | 
It acts to perfection, as both eyes and nose will | 


indeed, worthy of inspection, is now entirely hidden | Lea. 
by the churchwardens’ board. ‘The same thing has | prove ; yet water is supplied from that source by the 
been lately done to an iron-gate to St Paul’s Church-| East London Company. There is a sewer made 8 
yard, Covent-garden.——I congratulate you upon the | far as Ponders’ End, Enfield, to empty the drainage in 
improved fori of the 
strictures which, from time to time, you have made | the company’s works from the high water, which is 


upon the original lamp from France, would appear | more pure. The drainage of the towns lower down | 


to have made impression in the right quarters.— | go into the said high water, which ought to be altered 
A.W. | directly —INHAB. 
3 


“moderateur lamp.” The | the low water of the Lea, and a cut made to supply | 


| ‘Thomas Walker, the town clerk, who purchased the 


property for 1,700/. Since they have been closed, it 
| is said, the want of them has been severely felt. 
| There seems, however, to have been no bath applicable 
| to the requirements of the working classes, open at a 
low price, namely, a penny or twopence each time of 
| bathing, whereby a considerable income might have 
been realized. 


| Deoporizinc Water in Sinks AND CLOSETS.— 
| Mr. Horace Dobell has, from purely sanitary motives, 
and to prevent appropriation by patent-eaters, pub- 
‘lished a suggestion of his own, whereby chlorinated 
|water may always be supplied to the refuse and 
| sewage of houses, by simply enclosing a small 
| quantity of chloride of lime in a perforated box, in 
'such a position as to impregnate the water with the 
| deodorizing chlorine of the chloride, and which may 
| be done, as he states, at the cost of one shilling. 
Were such a practice to become general, the benefit 
would be municipal as well as individual, and large 
| quautities of sewage matter would be much more 
completely deodorized in this way than by deodorizers 
applied in the mass. 

ResToRATION OF ILKFstoN CuuRcH.—A his 
torieal sketch of this church, with an appeal in 
favour of its restoration and enlargement, has 
been published in form of a tract; from which 
it appears that the works proposed by the plans 
already prepared by the architect appointed by 
the building committee and the Duke of Rutland, 
namely Mr. T. L. Walker, of Leicester, will cost, in 
round numbers, 3,000/. two-thirds of which have 
been realised, including 500/. contributed by the 
working classes of Ilkeston; and the committee now 
appeal to all in the county, as well as in the town 
itself, who take an interest in church architecture, for 
help towards completing the requisite sum. 

Giass SHop-rronts.—Dr. Lloyd, of Birmingham, 
has patented some flint-glass pillars, or sash-bars, for 
shop-fronts, which have a novel appearanee. The 
price varies from 7s. per foot up to 21s. These flint- 
glass sash-bars are also applicable for other purposes. 

A Mountain oF Minera Patxt.—Spanish brown, 
almost in inexhaustible abundance, is said to have 
been discovered near Elytown, Alabama. 





TENDERS 
For the erection of a warehouse in Falcon-square, City, 
for Mr. H. Owen; Mr. James Tillott, architect. The 
quantities supplied :— 


RDIMNOEL, s cisicsicskstesehasers £1,686 0 0 
Hayward and Nixon ......... 1,630 0 0 
BORO BOE BG sep ncsicsccccnsc.. 1,622 0 0 
Brassand Son .................. 1,596 0 0 


Haynes and Eyre (aceepted) 1,585 0 0 
For model lodging-houses, in Marylebone; honorary 
architects, Messrs, Habershon. Quantities supplied :— 
BE eR Ries cle £2,900 0 0 
- 2,747 0 0 
2,673 0 0 








BP TID a iceckvviveccacuneeasissninie 2,540 0 0 
Clever and Co.................... 3,340 0 0 
NT icnecevnss sgeunniepeinbntay 2,275 0 O 
OS EE AO 2 1,998 0 0 
DOE ssonsscicscuenscousanntads 1,849 10 O 
| B. and C, Hayneg............... 1,845 0 0 
eS Pe eee 1,839 0 0 


For model dwelling-houses for 108 families, to be erected 
| in Nelson-street, Suow’s-fields, Bermondsey ; Mr. Charles 
Lee, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


NOI i iciessnittlcwitainntbidiwioied £18,985 0 0 
| OS SEL 17,987 0 0O 
Rowland and Evans ......... 17,746 0 0 
Sanders and Woolcott ...... 17,350 0 0 
Smith and Pearce ............ 17,330 0 0 
ROE ERIS ERR IER EES 17,297 0 0 
PRY sci dcesvensecnowcisiidesahs 16,°70 0 0 

Mark Patrick and Son 
CRONE axienseescesceeies 16,690 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“G. W.8." “G.8." “W. 0.” “A.G. A.” “J.B.” (it depends 
wholly on the terms on which he was employed), “J. K. C.” 
“J.C.” “FN.” “PF. R.” (there is nothing to prevent him from 
fitting himrelf to act as “a road surveyor.” A license is not 
needed, nor is apprenticeship indispensable. Such appointments, 
however, are not very numervus), ** KR. M.” “R. R.” © W. Ho” we 
are not disposed to interfere), “R. D.C.”" BE. W.C.” “ F. and W.” 
| ‘* A Non-operative,” *C. W.” “Alpha,” “T. L. W.” “ W. W. H.” 
“JI. KT." “RL 8.” “M.D. HL” “TT. W.” “R, R” (thanks). 
‘N. R,” (shall appear), “W. W. W.” “ HEV." “ROG. FP.” “RM.” 
*H. K.” “T. C. &” “Jd. 1.” “J. B.* (Norwich), “J. W. L.’ 
ee As 

Erratom.—* Vicrorta Docxs.”—An accident led to an error in 
the dimensions given in our notice of the Victoria Docks, last 
week. The dock now being constructed is 4,050 feet long, and 1,050 
| feet wide. 
| “Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out books or 
| find addresses. 

NOTICE.—Al] communications respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the * Editor :” all 


| other communications should be addressed to the Ep:ror, and not 
to the Publisher, 
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